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PREFACE 

The study on which this report is based resulted from 
initiatives taken several years ago by the University Council for 
Educational Administration. Representatives of UCEA and the 
Commonwealth Council for Educational Administration met during 
the 1974 International Intervisitation Program and agreed to 
proceed with parallel studies of administrator preparation programs 
in Canada, the United States, England, Australia and Nev Zealand. 
We are pleased to have had the opportunity to conduct the Canadian 
study. 

Although there was no standard format for the five studies, 
there seemed to be merit in making the data collected in Canada and 
the United States comparable in as many respects as possible. 
Accordingly, the instruments developed by the UCEA research team 
were used with minor modifications for this study. Special thanks 
are extended to the members of the research team and to UCEA for 
making the questionnaires available. 

The study could not have been completed without the coopera- 
tion and assistance of department chairpersons, program coordinators 
and students across Canada. We greatly appreciate their willingness 
to complete questionnaires and assist in the data collection. 

The support provided by the Department of Educational 
Administration throughout all phases of the study is gratefully 
acknowledged. The financial contribution of the University Council 
for Educational Administration toward the publication of this report 
is also recognized with many thanks. 
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We would like to extend our thanks to Carole Matheson, Judy 
McKinney, Chris Prokop, Alberta Stallybrass, Elizabeth Stone, Joyce 
Verkerk and Dorothy Woslyng for assistance ia the preparation of the 
iustruments , data collection, data analysis and the typing of the 
report • 

It is our hope that this report will prove to be a useful 
source of information to all those who have an interest in 
educational administration programs offered by Canadian universities. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



The study of educational administration is a relatively recent 
addition to the areas of graduate level specialization in education. 
Specialized preparation for the practice of administration is still not 
regarded universally as being necessary or desirable; in many educational 
systems educators or even non-educators are appointed to administrative 
posts without any formal preparation for these responsibilities. Although 
the desirability of such preparation is still not recognized by some 
school systems in Canada, there has been a rapid development of graduate 
level university programs over the past two decades. As a result, those 
educators who aspire to administrative posts have access to programs at 
the pre-Master*s, Master's and doctoral levels; for many prospective stu- 
dents these programs are available within easy comnuting distance. Al- 
though the existence of these programs is generally known, information 
about their similarities and differences is not readily available. The 
lack of such information prompted the study on which this report is based. 

Purpose 

The purpose of the research project was to fulfill the need for 
the collection, conq)ilation, analysis and dissemination of information' 
about educational administration programs offered by Canadian universities. 
Among the specific questions addressed were the following: 



1. What programs are offered by various universities? 

2. What are some of the characteristics of the context in which those 
programs are offered? 

3. What procedures are used in recruitment, selection and admission 
of students? 

4. What are the purposes of those programs in terms of the positions 
for which they are intended as preparation and the skills which 
they attempt to develop? 

5. What is the content and structure of programs at the Master's 
and doctoral levels? 

6. What instructional methods and approaches are used in educational 
administration courses? 

7. What facilities and services are available, and how adequate are 
they judged to be by staff and students? 

8. What placement activities do departments undertake, and where are 
students placed? 

9. What changes in programs have been introduced recently, and what 
changes are being considered? 

The intent of the study was to develop some generalizations about pro- 
grams in relation to these questions as well as to indicate 'the variations 
which exist between programs and departments. Although it was not a prime 
purpose of the study, one anticipated outcome was that the analysis of 
this information would lead to the identification of some problems and 
issues which merit the attention of those who are responsible for designing 
graduate programs, 
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Msthod 

In the initial phase of the study contact was made with the 
faculty of education or department of educational administration office 
in each of the degree-granting institutions in Canada. A one-page 
questionnaire was used to request information regarding the following 
items: (1) the existence of programs in educational administration; 
(2) the names of department chairpersons where a departmental structure 
existed; (3) the names of faculty personnel responsible for coordinating 
degree programs; and, (4) the number and names of full-time students 
enrolled in various programs. The universities, institutes and colleges 
which were contacted and those which reported having a program in edu- 
cational administration are identified in Table 1.1. Twenty-nine of the 
43 institutions indicated that they offered such a program at one or more 
levels. Of the remaining 14, nine reported that they did not have a pro- 
gram while the status of programs at the other five institutions was left 
uncertain due to lack of responses. 

The information obtained in the first phase of the study was used 
to identify the faculty and student respondents for the questionnaire 
survey. Program coordinators were identified in the initial questionnaire 
responses; the student sanqjle was selected from the lists provided by each 
university. A sample of no more than five full-time students enrolled in 
each program at a university was considered representative for the pur- 
poses of this study. Consequently, the maximum number of student respon- 
dents for any one institution was fifteen— five for each of the Master's, 
Ed.D. and Ph.D. programs, if all were offered. Actually, only one insti- 
tution received the maximum number of questionnaires. The nunier of 
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Table 1.1 



Institutions Contacted and Programs Identified in 
the Initial Phase of the Study 



University, College 
or Institute 



Program 



University, College Program 
or Institute 



Acadia 
Alberta 

Atlantic Institute 
Bishop *s 
Brandon 

British Columbia 

Brock 

Calgary 

Concordia 

Dalhousie 

Fredericton 

Lakehead 

Laurentian 

Laval 

Lethb ridge 

Manitoba 

McGill 

Memorial 

Moncton 

Montreal 

Momt Allison 

Ne:w Brmswick 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Nipissing 

OISF X 
Ottawa X 
Prince Edward Island 
Quebec (Chicoutimi) x 
Quebec (Montreal) 
Quebec (Rimouski) 
Quebec (Trois Rivieres) x 
Queen ' s x 
Re gin a x 
S aska tchewan x 
Sherbrooke x 
Simon Fraser x 
St. Francis Xavier x 
St. Mary's 
St. Vincent 
Toronto 

Victoria x 

Western Ontario 

Windsor x 

York 

18 



student respondents was usually fewer than 10, and in cases of low enrol- 
ment programs, fewer than five. 

Packets of questionnaires were mailed to department chairpersons 
in November, 1976 with requests for distribution to program coordinators 
and students. There was also a questionnaire for the chairperson. Return 
envelopes were provided so that the respondents could mail the completed 
questionnaire direct to the researchers. In the cases of non-responses, 
follow-up letters were sent in December, 1976 and again in January and 
February of 1977. Table 1.2 shows the number of questionnaires distri- 
buted to and returned by the various categories of respondents. Sixteen 
of 24 chairpersons returned completed questionnaires while only two of 
41 coordinators failed to return a usable questionnaire. The response 
rate for students was fairly high — 82 percent for the Master's group and 



Table 1.2 

Nunfcer of Questionnaires Distributed to and Returned 
by Chairpersons, Coordinators and Students 



Category 


Number 


Number 


Percent 




Distributed 


Returned 


Response 


Department Chairpersons 


24 


16 


67% 


Coordinators : 








Master's program 


22 


21 


95Z 


Ed.D. programs 


2 


2 


100% 


Ph.D. programs 


7 


6 


86% 


Students : 








Master's 


84 


69 


82% 


Ed.D. 


10 


10 


100% 


Ph.D. 


30 


21 


70% 



19 
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70 percent for Ph.D. students. All 10 of the Ed.D. students contacted 
returned completed questionnaires. 

Instrumentation 

The questionnaires used in this study were adapted from those 
used in che parallel sri?dy which was conducted in the United States at 
the same time. Since it was considered desirable to have comparable data 
for the two countries, most of the same questions were included although 
a different response format was used. Only those items which were not 
considered applicable to Canadian universities or educational systems 
were modified or eliminated. 

Seven questionnaires with certain common elements were designed 
for the specific sample groups. These groups were as follows: 
(1) departnent chairpersons; (2) Master's program coordinators ; (3) Ed.D. 
program coordinators; (4) Ph.D. program coordinators; (5) Master's stu- 
dents; (6) Ed.D. students; and, (7) Ph.D. students. Samples of the 
questionnaires are included in the Appendix. 

Description of Sample 

No information was solicited about characteristics or responsi- 
bilities of department chairpersons and program coordinators. The de- 
scription of the sample is, therefore, restricted to students. The 
intention of the study was to i . lude only full-time students. When 
students were asked as to their status (full-time or part-time), all 
doctoral respondents indicated that they were full-time students. Of 
the Master's program respondents, 93 percent indicated that they were 
classed as full-time students. 
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The sample of students in each of tha programs included those who 
were just beginning their programs and had completed less than one-half 
of the course requirements, those who were more than half way through 
their course work, and those for whom no course work or less than one- 
quarter of the course component of their program remained. The distri- 
bution of the respondents across these categories is shown in Table 1.3. 



Table 1.3 

Distribution of Students by Proportion of Course 
Component of Program Completed 



Course Component 


Master 


's 




Ed.D. 




Ph.D. 


Completed 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Less than one -half 


41 


59 


3 


30 


5 


24 


Between one-half 
and three-quarters 


15 


22 


3 


30 


5 


24 


More than three- 
quar ters 


13 


19 


4 


40 


10 


48 


No response 










1 


5 


Total 


69 




10 
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Students were also asked if a research project was part of their 
program requirements and, if so, to indicate their progress. Responses 
to this question are summarized in Table 1.4. With respect to these re- 
search requirements, one Master's student reported having progressed as 
far as a first draft of the thesis but none of the students in the other 
two programs indicated that they were at this stage of their research. 
Four Ed.D. students reported that they were at an advanced stage with 
respect to the course component but only one indicated that the research 
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proposal had been approved. Of the ten Ph.D. students who had either 
finished the course work or had less than one-quarter remaining, six 
had received formal approval for their research but only one was at the 
stage of data analysis. These results suggest that a common pattern is 
for students to do their research projects or theses after the course 
work has been completed rather than concurrently. 

Table 1.4 

Distribution of Students by Progress on Research Project 



Stage of Research 


Master' 


8 




Ed.D. 




I'h.D. 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Research not 
identified 


11 


16 


4 


40 


2 


10 


Proposal in 
preparation 


25 


36 


5 


50 


13 


62 


Proposal approved 


6 


9 


1 


10 


3 


14 


Data collected 










2 


10 


Data being analyzed 


4 


6 






1 


5 


First draft 


1 


1 










Not applicable 


22 


32 










Total 


69 




10 




21 





Limitations 

This study had all of the limitations which are associated with 
a questionnaire survey. The use of a standardized instrument makes it 
difficult for respondents to indicate variations and emphases which con- 
tribute to important differences in programs. Interpretation and analysis 
by those who are not familiar with the programs leads to further distor- 
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tion. In some cases, data may not have been readily available and 
estimates provided by respondents may not be highly reliable. 

The survey focused only on full-time students because it was 
designed to provide information about programs and not students. Only 
full-time students were contacted on the assumption that they would have 
more information about programs; furthermore, it was more feasible to 
involve them in the questionnaire survey. Since there are large propor- 
tions of part-time students In most programs, excluding them as a source 
of information serves as a limitation on the study. 

Another limitation derives from the fact that the questionnaires 
were not translated into French. The absence of the translation made it 
difficult for students in French language programs to respond and may 
have reduced returns. Consequently, the nature of programs offered in 
some universities may not be adequately reflected in the descriptions of 
program characteristics. 

Finally, the study was delimited to programs leading to Master *s 
and doctoral degrees; pre-Master*s and certificate programs were excluded 
even though a number of universities offer such programs. Similarly, 
short courses offered by universities and other agencies were not included. 
The absence of information about such opportunities for studying educa- 
tional administration renders this as a partial description and less than 
a comprehensive description of programs available in Canada. 

Organization of the Report 

This report consists of the integrated responses of the seven 
groups to the items on the questionnaires. The open-ended responses and 
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additional comments have been used mainly for purposes of elaboration or 
interpretation and have not been reported in full. The chapter which 
follows provides a summary of the responses of chairpersons with respect 
to. program enrolments and departmental organization. In Chapter 3 the 
recruitment, selection and admissions procedures in various universities 
are described. Chapter 4 deals with the purposes, content and structure 
of programs while Chapter 5 focuses on methods and modes of instruction. 
Facilities and services are described in Chapter 6 while Chapter 7 examines 
student placement and follow-up. Recent, desired and projected changes 
are reported in Chapter 8. The final chapter presents some generaliza- 
tions about preparation programs and identifies some issues which may 
warrant further consideration and perhaps even further research. 
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CHAPTER 2 



PROGRAMS, ENROLMENTS AND DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 



In the initial phase of the research project information was 
requested from all xiniversities about programs and enrolments. Addi- 
tional data on enrolments, admission trends and various aspects of 
departmental organization were obtained from chairpersons in the ques- 
tionnaire survey. Althoogh data were not available for all universities, 
those which were obtained do provide a general indication of the context 
within which educational administration programs are offered. 

Programs and Enrolments 

Graduate programs in educational administration, as distinct 
from program components, have been available, in Canadian universities 
since the 1950s. According to the questioniiaire returns from department 
chairpersons, the first program was initiated at the University of Alberta 
in 1956. Among the more recent programs were those begun in 1975 at Brock 
and Quebec a Chicoutimi. As is indicated in Table 2.1, at least 29 
Canadian universities now offer programs in educational administration. 
Thirteen of these offet a pre-Master's program, 27 offer one or more 
routes to the Master's degree and nine offer doctoral programs. 

11 



Table 2.1 



Types of Programs in Educational. Administration 
Offered by Universities 



University 



Pre-Master ' s Mas ter ' s 



Doctoral 



Acadia 
Alberta 

Bishop's 
Brandon 

British Columbia 

Brock 

Calgary 

Dalhousie 
Lakehead 

Laval 
Lethb ridge 
Manitoba 
McGill 

Mamorial 

Monet on 

Han t real 

New Brunswick 



Diploma 

Diploma 
B.Ed. (5-yr.) 



Diploma 



Diploma 
Diploma 
Diploma 

Diploma 

Diploma 



M.Ed. 

M.Ed, (thesis/non- Ph.D. 
thesis) 

M.Ed. 



M.Ed, (non-thesis) Ed.D. 
M.A. (thesis) 

M.Ed, (thesis/non- 
thesis) 

M.Ed, (non-thesis) Ph.D. 
M.A. (thesis) 

M.A. (Ed.) 

M.Ed, (thesia/non- 
thesis) 

M.Ed, (theeis/essay) Ph.D. 



M.Ed. Ph.D. 

M.Ed, (thesis/non- Ph.D. 
thesis) 

M. Ed . (thesis /non- 
thesis), 

M.Ed, (non-thesis) 

M.A. (thesis) 

M.Ed, (non-thesis) Ph.D. 

M.A. (thesi-^ 

M.Ed. 



'6 



TaM0 I (rout lnu0»l) 



Doctoral 



t^u #1 1»« ln«n lilt r fvir 


(*r 1 1 1 f 1 r At ^ 


M hW 


(noti'-thcttl h) 










(thttHltt) 


Ed.D. 


iMt Hits 




M.A, 


^non"*thiiailii) 
(thci«U) 


Ph.D. 


( , ( hi ( c>wt iilt 




ki IT 1 


(non-thodlfl) 








M.Kd. 


(thesis) 








M.Ed, 


(non-t heals) 








M.A. 


(thesis) 




l^^l inn 




M.Kd. 


(thesls/noii- 
theslti) 








M.Ed. 


( thesls/non- 
thesis) 




%H<ir h t «>o^ r 




M.Ed. 










M.A. { 


(Ed.) 








M.Ed. 










M.Ed. 






Wtn4»cr 




M.Ed. 


(thesls/non- 
thes Ifl) 






13 


27 




9 



Tt»e r*»«bln«tlon of level, of program, v.rles considerably. Two 
•f «h. v«,iv,«ntn. it.lt th.lr offerings to a pre-Master's program, six 
"ffer the pre-Ne.ter*. plu. ■ Master', program and five offer programs 
•t all thrv* level.. TVelve other, offer only o Ma.ter's program and 
five offer both Ma.tcr'. and doctoral programs. Some further dlfferen- 
fiatign eai.t. .t the H«.t*r'. level; at Ica.t 16 offer two route, to 
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the Master's degree while the information available for nine programs did 
not Indicate clearly whether there was only one route. Of the remaining 
two programs, one required a thesis while the other was a non-thesis 
program. Seven of the 16 which offer two routes differentiate designations 
usually the thesis route leads to an M,A, degree and the non-thesis to an 
M,Ed. degree. Nine of the programs provide either a thesis or a non-thesis 
route to an M.Ed, degree and do not differentiate in terms of the degree 
which is granted. 

Only one (Ontario Institute for Studies in Education) of the nine 
universities currently offers two doctoral programs, the Ed.D. and the 
Fh«D«; one other (University of Alberta) is authorized to offer both pro- 
grams but has not offered the Ed.D, degree in recent years. Seven uni- 
versities offer only the Ph.D. degree, and one offers a program leading 
to the Ed.D. degree. 

Table 2.2 illustrates the wide variations in enrolments across 
programs and departments. In 19 77 the universities for which data were 
available reported an enrolment of 122 Ph.D. and 51 Ed.D. students. Over 
57 percent of the 173 doctoral students attended one of two institutions — 
the University of Alberta or the Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion. The universities of British Columbia, Calgary and Ottawa reported 
enrolments of 13 each while Montreal reported 15 Ph.D. students. Although 
data on enrolments in Master's programs were not obtained for all programs 
the number of students reported exceeded 2,900 and probably is over 3,000 
for all universities. These numbers include both full-time and part-time 
students. An accurate breakdown into these two categories is difficult 
to obtain because definitions vary across universities. Two institutions, 
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Table 2.2 



Enrolments in Graduate Programs in Educational 
Administration at Selected Universities 



University 


iicLo Uc L 


's Candidates 


Doctoral Candidates 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Total 




louai. 


Acadia 


3 


15 


18 






Alberta 


33 


63 


96 


44 


44 


Bishop 's 


0 


13 


13 






British Columbia 


11 


185 


196 


13 


13 


Brock 


0 


125 


125 






Calgary 


25 


54 


79 


13 


13 


Dalhousie 


6 


46 


52 






Lakehead 


2 


20 


22 






Laval 


20 


83 


103 


11 


11 


Manitoba 


6 


150 


156 


7 


7 


McGill 


12 


124 


136 


1 


1 


Memorial 


14 


127 


141 






Monet on 


5 


50 


55 






Montreal 


15 


136 


151 


15 


15 


OISE 


12 


288 


300 


38 18 


56 


Ottawa 


20 


537 


557 


13 


13 


Quebec, Chicoutimi 


36 


0 


36 






Quebec, Trois-Rivieres 7 


73 


80 






Queen's 


6 




±U / 






Regina 


3 


30 


33 






Saskatchewan 


6 


25 


31 






Sherbrooke 


1 


137 


138 






Simon Fraser 


50 


0 


50 






St. Francis Xavier 


0 


60 


60 






Victoria 


7 


45 


52 






Windsor 


3 


150 


153 






Total 


303 


2637 


2940 


51 122 


173 
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Quebec a Chicoutimi and Simon Eraser, report all students as full-time. 
The next highest proportions of full-time students were reported by 
Alberta (34 percent) and Calgary (32 percent). Approximately 90 percent 
of all Master's candidates were enrolled part-time. Universities such 
as Ottawa and OISE have high part-time enrolments; others such as 
British Columbia, Brock, Manitoba, McGill, Memorial, Montreal, Queen's, 
Sherbrooke and Windsor enrol more than 100 part-time Master's candidates. 

The average number of students who completed graduate programs 
over a three-year period are reported in Table 2.3 for selected univer- 
sities; these ranged from over 140 at Ottawa to 10 or fewer at universities 



Table 2.3 

Average Number of Students Completing Programs Annually 
in Selected Universities (1974-76) 



University 


Mas ter ' s 


Program 


Doctoral Program 


Thesis 


N on -The sis 


Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 


Acadia 


3 








Alberta 


5 


40 




10 


Brock 


5 


45 






Calgary 


8 


15 




2 


McGill 


3 


24 




0 


Memorial 


8 


15" 






Monet on 


3 


8 






Montreal 


2 


48 




1 


OISE 


2 


112 


3 


4 


Ottawa 


6 


135 




12 


Quecu' s 


2 


70 






Regina 


2 


3 






Saskatchewan 


5 


5" 






These averages 
were recently 


are for two 
initiated. 


years only 


since non-thesis 


routes 
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such as Acadia, Regina and Saskatchewan. The ratio of graduates of non- 
thesis programs to thesis programs was approximately eight to one for all 
programs. As was to be anticipated, the graduates of doctoral programs 
were relatively few in number. From the information provided by depart- 
ment chairpersons it was apparent that there were no wide fluctuations 
from year to year in the numbers of graduates at various universities. 



Table 2.4 

Number of Students Admitted to Graduate Programs 
in Selected Universities in 1976 



University 


Master' 


s Program 


Doctoral Proeram 


Thesis 


Non -Thesis 


Ed.D. 


Ph.D, 


A ^ o o 
ACaQJLa 




0 






Alberta 


10 


40 


- 


18 


British Columbia 


3 


10 


7 




Brock 


4 


150 






Calgary 


11 


11 




5 


Lakehead 


1 


11 






Laval 


27 








McGill 


13 


40 






Memorial 


10 


28 






Mbncton 


1 


50 






Montreal 


11 


58 




7 


OISE 


10 


160 


10 


4 


Ottawa 


36 


173 




18 


Queen *s 




114^ 






Regina 


4 


3 






Saskatchewan 


5 


10 






Windsor 


10 


75 






a 

Total admitted 


to both thesis and non-thesis 


programs. 
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The data on admissions to programs during 1976 reported in Table 
2.4 show the wide variations which have already been indicated in 
other aspects of enrolment information. The universities in Ontario re- 
port particularly high numbers of admissions. Seve/al department chair- 
persons reported a slight decline in total enrolments but an increase in 
the number of arimissions to non-thesis M.Ed, routes. No major changes in 
enrolment patterns were anticipated for the next few years. 

Departmental Organization 

Most of the responding universities reported that programs were 
offered in a distinct Department of Educational Administration. Among 
reported exceptions to this form of organization were Acadia, Quebec a 
Chicoutimi and Lakehead in which no formal departments have been estab- 
lished. If there was some departmentalization in these faculties, staff 
members with an interest in educational administration were attached to 
other units. As is indicated in Table 2.5, staffing of educational admini- 
stration programs varied considerably ranging from about three to 25 full- 
time equivalent academic staff members. In the universities for which 
data were available, a relatively . high proportion of the academic staff 
(40 percent) held the rank of full professor, 35 percent were associate 
professors and 20 percent were at the assistant professor rank. Although 
many departments employed part-time faculty to some extent, no institution 
made extensive use of such services and the overall proportion of part- 
time staff was very low. 

Where a distinct department structure did exist, the chairperson 
was usually appointed by the dean, on the advice of a committee, for a 
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Table 2.5 



Number of Academic and Support Staff for Educational 
Administration Programs in Selected Universities 



Unrlversity Academic Non-Academic 



Acadia 


5 0 


9 n 


Alberta 


24.3 




British Columbia 


* 7.5 


in s 


Brock 


4.0 




Calsarv 




^ .u 


Laval 


6.0 


2 0 


Manitoba 


5.0^ 


1 n' 

J. • u 


ncvjix± 


"7 0 1^ 
/ . ^3 


1.5 


Memorial 


8.0 


1.0 


Monet on 


4,5 


1.0 


OISE 


15.5 


10.0 


Ottawa 


6.5 


5.0 


Quebec, Chicoutimi 


6.0 


1.0 


Quebec, Trois-Rivieres 


3.0 




Queen ' s 


3.0 


1.0 


Regina 


3.0 


1.0 


Saskatchewan 


7.15 


1.0 



Additional academic or secretarial services available as required. 
Note: Numbers are reported in terms of full-time equivalents. 



term of three to five years. Only three respondents indicated that the 
appointment was for an indefinite period. The reported number of formal 
department meetings ranged from fewer than five to more than 20 during 
the academic year. The majority of chairpersons reported that faculty 
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P^mbers usually participated in making decisions which involved (1) the 
Selection and promotion of academic staff, (2) program and course changes 
and (3) admission of students. In only a few departments were faculty 
Involved in making decisions regarding the selection or promotion of non- 
academic staff. On the basis of chairpersons reports it appears that in 
the majority of departments, part-time academic staff participate sometimes 
tn formal decision making while non-academic staff members rarely or never 
have a formal vote. 

Only two chairpersons indicated that there was a formal student 
organization within the department. In most institutions formal student 
associations were organized at a university or faculty level. Students 
had a formal vote in some departments through their representatives; how- 
ever, it appeared more common for students to have access to decision- 
xnaking processes through less formal channels. A summary of chairpersons 
responses to the questions which asked them to indicate how students par- 
ticipate in or influence departmental decision making is presented below: 

Type of Participation Number of Departments 

Formal representation on 6 
departmental committees 
and meetings. 

Informal communication 8 
with department chair- 
person. 

rormal meetings with 3 
department chairperson. 

Informal communication 11 
with various members of 
department staff. 

The respv.nses reflect all types of participation/influence in a department 
where more than one type applied. 
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Course Organization 

The variations in size of departments, students served and program 
emphases were reflected In the differences In numbers of courses offered 
and the times when those courses were available. 

Responses of department chairpersons Indicated that the range of 
graduate-level courses offered was from six to 44 courses with a median 
of 13. Some departments offered no undergraduate courses while one offered 
eight. The median number of undergraduate courses was two for those de- 
partments which offered courses at this level. 

The number of courses potentially available to students in various 
programs obviously was constrained by the total course offerings. In some 
programs Master's students could choose from among as many as 30 courses 
while the range reported for doctoral candidattis was 11 to 39. 

There was some variation in the in-class hours which definec^ a 
course across the departments. Seven chairpersons reported that a course 
involved 30-39 hours of instruction, and five indicated that 40-49 hours 
defined a course. Only two chairpersons indicated that a course Involved 
50 or more hours of Instruction. 

A wide rcJige of practice was reported with respect to the time of 
day when courses were offered. Some departments offered no courses be- 
tween 8:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. while some offered nearly all courses during 
this time. The range of courses offered during the 4:00 p.m. to 11:00 
p.m. time period was from 10 percent to 100 percent; the median was about 
50 percent. Saturday, or some combination of Friday night and Saturday, 
were not commonly used for scheduling courses. 

The distribution of course offerings across various sessions was 
as follows: 




ERLC 



Session 


Range 


Median 


Regular winter session, on-campus 


10% - 90% 


50% 


Regular winter session, off-campus 


0% - 40% 


9Z 


Spring or intersession 


0% - 25% 


2% 


Summer session 


0% - 70% 


30% 



The data reveal a relatively heavy emphasis on special-sessions teaching 
in some departments to very little or none in others. 

Funding 

Information on funding was provided for 16 universities. In four 
universities the budget allocation for the general operation of the de- 
partment was the sole source of funding; nine reported having budget 
allocations specifically for graduate assistantships. Grants from non- 
university sources were rare and where they did exist, such grants never 
exceeded 12 percent of the department's total budget and were more likely 
to be between 1 and 5 percent of the budget. Field services and other 
contracted research were reported in five cases as contributing to the 
departmental budget. Again, the proportion of the total budget was small 

5 percent or less. 

The responses to the question concerning the percentage of full- 
time graduate students who received financial assistance from research 
or teaching assistantships varied from zero to 100 percent. Eleven de- 
partment chairpersons reported that at least some students did receive 
this type of financial support, nine chairpersons reported scholarship 
funding from university sources and six reported that some students re- 
ceived scholarship type funding from sources other than the university. 
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Sumnary 

1. Specialized graduate-level programs in educational administration 
have been offered by Canadian universities since 1956. 

2. Nine universities offer doctoral programs, and at least 27 offer 
one or more routes to a Master's degree. A pre-Master's diploma 
or certificate program is available in 13 universities. 

3. Enrolments in all programs vary widely across universities; the 
largest proportion of the enrolment in most universities consists 
of part-time students. 

4. Sixteen of the Master's programs differentiate between a thesis and 
a non-thesis route; only a minority of students elect the thesis 
option, 

\ 

5. The number of admissions, current enrolments and numbers of graduates 
suggest no major change in enrolment patterns. 

6. The size of departments as defined by numbers of full-time staff 
ranges from three or fewer to more than twenty full-time equivalents. 
Although part-time staff are employed by a number of departments, no 
departments make extensive use of such services. 

7. Department chairpersons are usually appointed for a three to five- 
year term. In most universities, a committee is involved in the 
selection of the chairperson although nominally the appointment is 
made by the dean. 

8. Faculty members are influential in decisions concerning academic 
staff, programs and student admissions. 
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In general, students influence departmental decisions through in- 
fernal rather than formal means. 

Undergraduate course offerings ranged from zero to eight while the 
number of graduate courses offered ranged from six to 44, 

Most commonly the number of instructional hours required for a course 
was between 30 to 39 hours. 

Departments varied widely as to the time of day when courses were 
offered. The median proportions were 50 percent of courses offered 
in regular sessions and 30 percent offered in summer sessions. 

Only some departments have specific budget allocations for graduate 
assis tantships. 

In some universities students receive no financial assistance while 
in others 100 percent of students received some kind of financial 
support from teaching assis tantships, research assistantships or 
scholarships . 
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CHAPTER 3 



RECRUITMENT, SELECTION AND ADMISSION PRACTICES 



The various elements related to choice of and admission to a graduate 
program were examined from several perspectives. In the questionnaire sur- 
vey department chairpersons were asked for information about recruitment 
activities and selection procedures. Coordinators were asked to identify 
the factors which entered into a student's choice of program and the ad- 
missions criteria applied. The students reported how they became aware 
of programs and about the information they were asked to provide prior to 
admission. 

Recruitment 

The activities and procedures which department chairpersons identified 
as being used to bring programs to the attention of students""are reported 
in Table 3.1. The three most frequently reported procedures included dis- 
tributing information to schools and srhool systems, to other faculties 
o2 €:t.ucation and departments and at educational conferences. Other pro- 
cedures used reflected reliance' on advertisements, personal contacts and 
the rcpucation of the program. The one method which 62 percent of chair- 
persons considered to be most effective in reaching potential students was 
diatributing materials to schools and school systems. 
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iole 3.1 

Recruiting Proc 'durcis and Target Areas 
Identified by Chairpersons 



Procedure or Target Areas 


f 


% 








Distribute information to schools and school systems 


15 


94 


Distribute information to faculties cf education and 


9 


56 


other departments 






Advertisements in professional journals 


4 


25 


Distributing information at professional conferences 


8 


50 


Geographic Area: 






Surrounding urban or metropolitan area 


3 


19 


Province in which university is located 


11 


69 


Provinces in the region 


0 




All provinces 


0 




Note: The chairpersons were asked to check all items which 


applied. 



Apparently these recruitment activities were not always seen as 
adequate either by chairpersons or program coordinators in view of the 
number of comments respondents made about initiating more active recruit- 
ment procedures. For example, one chairperson reported that the depart- 
me.nt had "embarked on a campaign to attract a greater number of full-time 
students." In another department there has been a move toward a "more 
active recruitment program" which includes the "acceptance of a small 
number of students with non-school professional experience." Other 
departments may also be more sensitive to their recruitment activities 
in view of declining enrolments and some competition from other depart- 
ments. As one respondent stated: 
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hiftvt very reactive in x«^ruiting thus far» 

but m propoM to ttovs to a mich aore proactive 
fitMc^h^-^aivartiaiat tha prograa ouch aore vigorously 
afti relying such aora haavily an nominations by key 
•cbool district officials. 

?1it pr(M:i«# naturs of tha aora proactive stance by other departments was 

aot cLaar tvam tha raapoosaa. 

As is aiao indicated in Table 3.1 chairperaons identified the 
•»<»fra^ic ar»as at lAich racruitaant activitiea ware directed. Sixty- 
nlaa p«rc«ar of tha rsapondants indicated that recruitaent activities 
mtm directed primarily at ths province in which the university was lo- 
<a(a4 while 19 percent reported that moat of the recruiting activities 
were tocMsed cm tha lamediate astropolitan srea. 

IntormacioQ waa obtained fron progr^^m coordinators about back- 
gfiKaid char acterlstl ca ol students currently enrolled in programs. The 
mudlaaa of coordlnat^^ra ' aatimatea of tha proportiona of atudents with 
various background characteristics are reported in Table 3»2* For both 
Hs«tar*« ut4 doctoral programs » a subatantial proportion of students 
KMfa raporta<3 a« being Canadian cltitena or landed immigrants and as hav- 
ing cibieia^d sp«t o( their professional experience in the province in 
viiich ihm unlvrrsity im locst^d. A significant proportion, approximately 

imtLmtii 4» ihr median recponse, completed an earlier degree at the same 
yntverslly. cMly s t^izs^il proportion of students in either Master's or 
dc'CKrsI programs had no teaching experience. The median proportion of 
I1«*cer*a candidates with two or more years of adminiatrative experience 
at tm achool level was ^0 percent. Although the median proportion of 
d^tCoral ciandldataa i4io had leaa than two yeara of administrative experience 
waa 40 percmatt tha coa|>arable figure for two or more years administrative 
asiiarlmaca st s system level was 30 percent. 

ERiC 
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Table 3.2 

hiedians of Program Coordinators' Estimates of Proportioa of 
Students with Selected Background Characteristics 



Characteristics 



Master's Students 
f % 



Doctoral Students 
f % 



Undergraduate at this 18 
institution 

Completed B.Ed, or M.Ed. 19 
equivalent at this 
insti tution 

Obtained most professional 20 
experience in this province 

Obtained most of their 13 
professional experience in 
other provinces 

Obtained most of their pro- 11 
fessional experience outside 
of Canada 

Are Canadian citizens or 18 
leaded immigrants 

No teaching experience \^ 4 
Teaching experience but less \ 20 
than two years of admini- \ 
strative experience \ 

Two or more years of admlni- \l8 
strative experience at the 
school level y 

Two or more years of admini- 14^ 
strative experience at the 
district, regional or 
provincial level 



50 
60 

80 
10 

10 

90 

10 
50 

50 
10 



6 
6 

6 
6 



4 
6 



40 
60 

70 
10 

10 

95 

10 
40 

20 

30 



In general these characteristics of students are consistent with 
the factors which enter into recruiting activities of the various depart- 
ments — the majority of prospective candidates are at the school level 
within the province in which the university is located. Whether greater 
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numbers of students could be attracted to out-of -province universities 
by more vigorous recruiting procedures remains an open question. 

Program Selection 

In order to obtain some assessment of the circulation of infor- 
mation about programs, coordinators were asked to identify the three 
main ways that students appear to become aware of programs. Students 
were also asked to rank order the three main ways by which they had 
become aware of the programs in which they were currently enrolled. 
The weighted responses of students and coordinators were used to establish 
the rank orders which are summarized in Table 3.3. 

Table 3.3 

Rank Orders of Ways in which Students Initially 
Became Aware of Program Based on Responses 
of Coordinators and Students 



Initial 
Awareness 



Coordinators 



All Master 's Doctoral 



Students 



Self-initiated 
search of options 

Recommendation by 
friends^ 

Recommendation by 
professional 

Previous course 
work 

Recommendations by 
graduates^ 

Publicity 
literature 



1 
2 
3 



2 
1 
3 



2 
3 



All Master ' s Doctoral 



^his item appeared only on the coordinator questionnaire 



This item appeared only on the student questionnaire. 
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When the responses of all program coordinators and of all stu- 
dents were combined, they agreed that a student's initial awareness of 
programs is frequently the result of a self-initiated search of options. 
Program coordinators perceived that recommendations by friends or pro- 
fessionals were more influential than students reported that they were. 
The second and third most influential factors as reported by all students 
were recommendations by graduates and previous course work, respectively. 
Doctoral students ranked publicity literature among the three major ways 
that they learned of available programs; however, this factor was not 
identified by sufficient numbers of respondents in order to be ranked 
among the top three by any other group. The open-ended responses yielded 
only a limited amount of additional information. Some students did 
elaborate their responses to the extent that they gave the name of the 
person who recommended the program or explained that "conversations with 
a faculty member" were very influential in helping them decide on a par- 
ticular program. 

Awareness of programs is obviously only the first phase of se- 
lecting a particular program. In an effort to determine what factors 
influence this choice, students were asked to rank order the three main 
reasons for their choice of a particular university or program. The co- 
ordinators of Master *s and doctoral programs were also asked to identify 
the three main reasons which they thought had influenced students to 
select the programs in which they were currently enrolled. Individual 
responses were weighted and the composite rankings are summarized in 
Table 3.4. 

Both doctoral and Master's students indicated that the type of 
program available was the most important factor affecting their choice. 

^4 



Table 3.4 

Rank Orders of Reasons for Program Selection Based 
on Responses of Coordinators and Students 



w AO o An 

IVcaSOn 




Coordinators 




Students 




All 


Master ' s Doctoral 


All 

< 


Master's Doctoral 


Convenient 
location 


1 


1 2 


2 


2 3 


Reputation of 
faculty and /or 
program 


2 


2 1 




3 2 


Course schedule 


3 


3 


3 




Available 

financial aid 




3 






Type of program^ 






1 


1 1 



^his item appeared only on the student questionnaire. 



Master's students ranked convenience of location secgnd and reputation 
of the faculty and program third while these ranks were reversed for 
doctoral candidates. For the two groups combined, convenience of course 
schedule also emerged as a .gnificant factor. Program coordinators per- 
ceived that the three most significant factors were convenience of loca- 
tion, reputation of the faculty/program and the course schedule. Co- 
ordinators of doctoral programs thought that availability of financial 
aid was an important factor; however, this did not rank in the upper 
three for any other category of respondents on the basis of procedures 
used to compile the data. 

One-third of the Master's students reported 4:hat the type of 
program available at a particular university had been their first con- 
sideration. Individuals who elaborated on their responses or used the 
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"other" category gave a variety of reasons for their choice ranging from 
"opportunity available" and "was admitted promptly" to "ambient of study." 

Admission to Programs 

The practices regarding admission decisions varied to some extent 
across departments as well as across programs. In some cases the chair- 
person made the decision, in others it was the chairperson acting on the 
advice of a committee and, in still others, admission decisions were made 
by an admissions committee. In general, decisions on admissions to gradu- 
ate programs were seldom left to the discretion of the department chair- 
person; an admissions committee which either made all decisions or which 
shared the responsibility with the chairperson was reported by almost 70 
percent of the respondents. 

The criteria for eligibility for admission to programs as re- 
ported by the coordinators are summarized in Table 3.5. For each criterion 

Table 3.5 

Percentage of Master's and Doctoral Program 
Coordinators Reporting Use of Various 
Admissions Criteria 



EKLC 



Criterion 


Master * s 
Coordinators 
(N=21) 


Doctoral 
Coordinators 
(N=8) 


Grade point average 


95% 


100% 


Reconuiendat ions 


95% 


88% 


Teaching experience 


71% 


50% 


Teaching certificate 


57% 


38% 


Interview 


19% 


50% 


Essay 


10% 


38% 


Administrative experience 


5% 


38% 


Departmental test 


5% 


12% 


Other 


19% 


50% 




^ 
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is reported the percentage of respondents who Indicated that it was 
applied for admission to doctoral and Master* s programs. All coordinators 
identified grade point average as a criterion for admission to doctoral 
programs; recommendations were also used frequently but there was no 
general agreement on other criteria. In addition to, or instead of, some 
of the criteria listed in Table 3.5, doctoral applicants might be asked 
to "submit a sample of scholarly writing" or their Master's thesis or 
doctoral proposals. The responses of dojctoral program coordinators to 
the question of most important criterion ranged widely, from grade point 
average to administrative experience to "other." 

With respect to the criteria for admission to Master's programs, 
nearly all (95 percent) of coordinators were agreed as to the importance 
of both the grade point average and letters of recommendation. Seventy- 
one percent of the respondents considered some teaching experience to be 
essential but only 57 percent reported that possession of a teaching cer- 
tificate was a criterion. Administrative experience was identified as a 
criterion by only one program coordinator. Other admissions requirements 
unique no particular departments that were mentioned by respondents in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Pass a departmental screening committee which does not 
necessarily interview personally; 

2. Pass a written French examination; 

3. Two prerequisites: Introduction to Educational Admini- 
stration and Research Methodology; and, 

4. B.Ed, or equivalent. 
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The criterion which was given the greatest weight in making the 
decision for admission to Master's programs was the grade point average; 
95 percent of the coordinators identified this factor. The remaining co- 
ordinators reported emphasis on teaching experience, personal interview 
and general academic record, among others. 

A slightly different perspective on admissions criteria was ob- 
tained by asking students to indicate what information they had to provide 
tn addition to the formal application for admission. The responses are 
sxwunarized in Table 3.6. The only requirement which was reported by 80 



Table 3.6 

Distribution of Students by Requirements in Addition 
to Formal Admission Application 



Requirement 


Master ' s 
Students 
(N-69) 


Ed.D. 

Students 
(N=10) 


Ph.D. 

Students 
(N-21) 


Submit letters of 
r ec ommenda t Ion 


86% 


90% 


95% 


Submit proof of teaching 
experience 


45% 


40% 


48% 


Appear for a departmental 
Interview 


28% 


50% 


33% 


Submit a statement of 
career goals 


25% 


80% 


52% 


Write a test such as 
Miller Analogies or 
Graduate Record 


22% 


50% 


33% 


Submit proof of admini- 
strative experience 


17% 


70% 


29% 


Subffilt an autobiographic 
essay 


13% 


30% 


24% 



48 



35 



percent or more of students in all programs was letters of recommendation. 
Proof of teaching experience was required of 45 percent of Master's stu- 
dents, 40 percent of the Ed.D. students and 48 percent of the Ph.D. stu- 
dents. Statements of career goals and appearing for a departmental inter- 
view were required more frequently of doctoral than of Master's applicants. 
A^Uhough five of the 10 Ed.D. students reported writing a test such as 
Miliar Analogies or Graduate Record, only one-third of the Ph.D. students 
and less than one-quarter of the Master's students indicated that this was 
a requirement. The only category of students reporting proof of admini- 
strative experience as a requirement was that of Ed.D. students; seven 
out of the 10 respondents indicated that they were required to submit 
such proof. The autobiographic essay was used relatively infrequently 
for applicants to all programs. 

An examination of the responses to the open-ended "other" cate- 
gory revealed that this had been used mainly to identify items that are 
normally components of a formal application such as tha official tran- 
script, vitae, names of references and so forth. A few responses did 
indicate that a variety of additional requirements does exist and varies 
with the individual applicant and the program. Among these were verifica- 
tion of completion of previous graduate work, submitting a copy of a pub- 
lished article, qualifying paper or statement of issues in education, 
raising undergraduate average and passing a competency test in the French 
language. Proof of previous educational background was generally required; 
however, departments appeared to accept student statements as to previous 
teaching and administrative experience. 

There was wide variation in the responses of both Master's and 
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doctoral program coordinators to the question of the proporcion of appli- 
cants who were denied admission. The range for Master's refusals was from 
5 percent to 50 percent of the applicants. The median proportion for the 
19 coordinators who responded to this question was 20 percent. For 
doctoral coordinators' responses, the lowest proportion reported by any 
was 20 percent while the greatest was 95 percent; the median of the seven 
responses was 40 percent of applicants as being denied admission. 

The variations in proportions denied is due, in part, to vari- 
ations in admission practices. As one coordinator clarified, the depart- 
ment sees only those applications which meet the minljmum criteria for 
admission to a graduate program; consequently, a refusal rate of 20 per- 
cent may reflect a relatively high degree of selectivity. Another factor 
contributing to the apparent high variation is the relatively low enrol- 
ments in doctoral programs. If only one or two applicants are admitted, 
a refusal rate of 90 percent could be accurate. Furthermore, practices 
may vary from department to department so that what is considered a 
refusal in one case may in another be viewed as counselling prospective 
students not to proceed with a formal application. 

Summary 

1. The most frequently identified recruiting procedure was distributing 
information to schools and school systems. 

2. Recruiting activities tend to be confined to the province in which 
the university is located. 

3. Many departments see a need for more active recruitment in future. 

4. A high proportion of students in both Master's and doctoral programs 
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obtained most of their professional experience in the province in 
which the university is located. 

5. The median proportion of students who had completed a previous degree 
in the same university was 60 percent. 

6. Only small proportions of students obtained professional experience 
outside of Canada. 

7. Initial awareness of program is frequently the result of a self- 
initiated search of options and reconmiendations by friends or 
graduates. 

8. The most Important factor in choice of university, as reported by 
students, is type of program available. Coordinators perceive that 
convenience of location and reputation of the faculty and program 
are Important factors. 

9. Grade point average and letters of recommendation are the most com- 
monly used admissions criteria for both Master's and doctoral programs. 

10. The median proportion of students who were denied admission was 20 
percent for Master's programs and 40 percent for doctoral programs, 
with a wide range across universities. 
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CHAPTER L 



PURPOSE, CONTENT AND STRUCTURE OF PROGRAMS 



The characteristics of programs at both Master's and doctoral levels 
were examined in terms of purposes and structure. An indication of pur- 
pose was obtained by asking program coordinators to identify the positions 
for which programs were designed to prepare individuals; both students 
and coordinators reported on the orientation of programs and the topics 
which received the most emphasis in courses. Among the other aspects of 
programs which are discussed in this chapter are course, research and 
field experience components as well as residence and other program require- 
ments. 

Purpose and Orientation 

The positions for which programs might be designed to prepare pro- 
spective administrators are listed in Table 4.1 together with information 
about the number of programs which provide appropriate preparation. Nearly 
all Master's program coordinators considered their programs as designed 
for within-school administrative positions such as principal and vice- 
principal. About three out of four considered them to be appropriate 
preparation for superintendent of schools and supervisor of Instruction 
positions. A few programs were viewed as appropriate for various assistant 
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Table 4.1 

Number of Coordinators Identifying Selected Positions 
as Those for Which Program was Designed to 
Prepare Administrators 





Master ' s 


Doctoriil 


Position 


Coordinators 


Coordina' ors 




(N=21) 


(N»8) 


Assistcint principal, elementary 


18 


1 


Anra-I fifAnt orincioal . secondary 


18 


1 


Principal , elementary 


19 


1 


Principal , secondary 


19 


1 


Supervisor of instruction (building level) 


14 


1 


*liin^ir1 nt'pnd^nt' of school s 


14 


4 


Supervisor of instruction (district level) 


15 


3 


Assistant superintendent 






business 


2 


1 


personnel 


9 


3 


instruction 




2 


pupil personnel 


5 


2 


comnunity relations 


6 


1 


adult education 


4 


2 


evaluation 


4 


2 


Administrator, higher or continuing education 7 


3 


Professor 






educational administration 


1 


5 


higher education adninistration 


0 


3 


special education administration 


0 


0 


Research director 


2 


4 


Provincial or regional level administrator 


'4 


3 



superintendent positions, most frequently with responsibilities for in- 
struction or personnel. Some programs also provided preparation for con- 
tinuing education administrators and provincial or regional level admini- 
strative positions. 
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Doctoral programs were generally considered as appropriate prep- 
aration for positions above the school level; however, responses of co- 
ordinators suggested that the experiences provided within the parameters 
of programs were neither role- nor level-specific. The most frequently 
identified position was that of professor of educational administration 
followed by superintendent of schools and research director- The only 
position not checked was that of professor of special education admini- 
stration. Other than this position, one or more coordinators indicated 
that preparation could be obtained for all positions listed at either 
the Master's or doctoral levels. 

Program coordinators were also asked to estimate the proportion 
of students in their departments who were preparing themselves for various 
positions. The ranges and medians for these estimates, together with the 
number of coordinators on whose responses these are based, are presented 
in Table 4.2. Public school administrators received a median of 85 per- 
cent with a range of 30 percent to 100 percent; that is, 19 coordinators 
indicated that some candidates in their departments were preparing them- 
selves as administrators for the public schools. The median of the 
estimates of the proportion of students with this goal was 85 percent of 
Master's candidates. The median proportion of students who were preparing 
themselves for further study was 25 percent, while the range was from 2 
percent to 33 percent. A^lthough the median proportion for community 
college admiristrators was only 5 percent, one coordinator indicated that 
one-third of students in that program were preparing themselves for this 
type of position. The proportion of Master's students in any program who 
were preparing themselves for the other types of positions was low. 
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.0 
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20% 



The rp«p(>n«Pi o! nix v*tn)ra l,*atoi » ^indicated Miat the median of 
J t< t i^-nn for iHiMlt avU^ol rtdninlatrattaN rtmong doctoral students was 
-0 svt.#nt %ith A r«int» f urn ') prfirnt to 6!) percent. Although the median 
f.,r pr-f c-.^>t fihl;>« \'> prrcrnl, tho range was t rom a low of 5 percent 

tQ « high .^f ]00 p#rcrnt. Tho proportion of students preparing themselvoR 
0m rf'^^^^ ;AWrritiun4l m^iPncy adminUl r^itors ranged about a median of 20 
j*cfi*»nt. *'nlv t^Utlvrly »aui 1 1 proportions of dtn^toral studiM , were 
pr#P4tln« thc«iiirlvi.n «fr R & P »pcclallsts, community college administrators 
(1 di4nlnlfit r«t or n In higher «dacation. 

TKc: .>r irntat lonB ot prograaH were dot Ined in terms of the relative 
mih*.*U n r . iirvtlopwcnt o! conceptual, tiurr.an relations and technical 
»ki,l«. Mmo$i onir-halt (48 percent) of program coordinators considered 
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that the emphasis was equal among these three while over one-quarter 
(28 percent) thought that the emphasis in the programs was equal between 
conceptual and human relations skills. Five coordinators regarded the 
emphasis to be c the conceptual skills, only one on technical skills and 
none on human relations skills alone. 

VJhen the responses of :ill students were combined, the order of 
emphasis was conceptual (34 percent), equal between conceptual and human 
relations (28 percent) and equal among conceptual, human relations and 
technical (14 percent). As is indicated in Table 4.3, a higher proportion 
of doctoral students than Master's students perceived an orientation to 
conceptual skills in their programs vhile more of the latter perceived 
the emphasis to be on a combination of conceptual and human relations 
skills. Of interest is the result that 24 percent of Ph.D. students 
perceived a balance between conceptual and technical which is a higher 
proportion than for either Master's or Ed.D. students. The explanation 
for the difference may lie in the specific interpretation which was placed 
on technical skills by the different groups of students. 

Apparently, the majority of programs . strive for a balanced 
orientation; however, in terms of students' views, the emphasis on con- 
ceptual and human relations skills is greater than on the development of 
technical skills. 

In order to obtain a further indication of emphasis in programs, 
coordinators and students were asked to iaentify the seven topics in a 
list of 37 (plus "other") which were emphasized in the greatest number of 
courses. The rank orderr of the frequency of mention for the 11 topics 
which were among the top seven for all categories of respondents are 
presented in Table 4.4. Responses for all categories indicate that 



Table 4.3 



Number and Percentage of Coordinators and Students 
Identifying Various Orientations of Programs 



Coordinators Master ' s Ed .D . Ph,D . 

Skills Emphasized (N-29) Students Students Students 

(N=69) (N=10) (N=21) 

f % f % f % f % 



1. 


Conceptual 


5 


17 


17 


25 


7 


70 


10 


48 


2. 


Human relations 


















3. 


Technical 


1 


3 


1 


1 






1 


5 


4. 


Equal between 1 and 2 


8 


28 


25 


36 


1 


10 


2 


9 


5. 


Equal between 1 and 3 






8 


12 


1 


10 


5 


24 


6. 


Equal between 2 and 3 






2 


3 










7. 


Equal between 1, 2 and 3 


14 


48 


16 


23 


1 


10 


3 


14 




No response 


1 


3 















administrative theory receives the most emphasis in both Master's and 
doctoral programs. Combined responses for all coordinators would place 
leadership second followed by research methods; however, doctoral program 
coordinators indicate less emphasis on leadership and more on politics 
of education. Instructional supervision ranks third on the basis of 
Master's program coordinators' responses. The responses of Master's stu- 
dents results in a ranking of second for decision making and third for 
organizational development. For Ph.D. students these ranks were held by 
research methods and decision making while for Ed.D. students they were 
held by politics of education and decision making. 

Although they rank among the top seven for at least one category 
of respondent, topics such as instructional supervision, economics of 
education, curriculum development and evaluation do not appear to receive 
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Table 4.4 



Rank Orders of the Seven Topics Considered by Coordinators 
and Students to Receive Most Emphasis in Programs 



Topic Coordinators Students 

All Master's Doctoral All Master's Ed.D. Ph.D. 



Administrative 
theory 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 1 


Leadership 


2 


2 


6 


3 


4 




4 7 


Research methods 


3 


4 


3 


5 


6 




6 2 


Decision making 


4 


4 




2 


2 




3 3 


Pol 1 t*n r» Q n-f 

education 


A 


7 




/: 
D 


/ 




Z 4 


Instructional 
supervision 


6 


3 












Economics of 
education 


7 




3 










Org an i za t iona 1 
development 


/ 




3 


4 


3 




6 4 


Curriculum 
development 




4 






5 






Evaluation 














6 


Human relations 






6 




7 




4 4 


much emphasis. Only four 


topics were among the top 


seven 


for Master's 


and doctoral coordinators 


as well 


as Master's 


, Ed.D. 


, and 


Ph.D 


. students. 


These were administrative 


theory. 


leadership. 


research methods 


and poli- 


tics of education. 


However, politics of education appeared to 


receive 



much more emphasis in doctoral programs than it did in Master's programs. 



Course Requirements 

According to the responses of students and coordinators which 
are summarized in Table 4.5, the total number of courses required to 
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Table 4.5 



Distribuil^n of Coordinators and Students by Total and 
Comr,alsory Number of Courses in Master's 
and Doctoral Programs 



Number of Courses 



Coordinators 



Students 



Master's 
f % 



Doctoral 
f % 



Master's Ed.D. Ph.D. 
f % f % f % 



Total number: 
Fewer than 5 

5-9 
10 - 14 
15 - 20 
No response 

Compulsory: 
Fewer than 5 

5-9 
10 - 14 
15 - 20 
No response 



9 
8 
3 
1 

8 
9 
2 



43 
38 
14 
5 

38 
43 
10 

10 



2 
3 
1 



4 
1 



25 


1 


1 










38 


26 


38 


9 


90 


10 


48 


12 


33 


48 






9 


43 




9 


13 


1 


10 


2 


10 


25 














50 


27 


39 


7 


70 


6 


29 


12 


34 


49 


3 


30 


11 


52 




7 


10 






1 


5 












1 


5 


38 


1 


1 






2 


10 



fulfill degree requirements varied widely across programs. Only one 
Master's student reported including fewer than five courses in his program 
while 38 percent reported taking from five to nine courses, 48 percent 
from 10 to 14 and 13 percent from 15 to 20 courses. The responses of 
coordinators provided additional evidence of this variation in the course 
component of programs. Forty-three percent of the coordinators reported 
fewer than 10 courses, 38 percent from 10 to 14, and 14 percent from 15 
to 20 courses. The variation might be explained, in part, by the varying 
definitions of what constitutes a course. In some universities, require - 
ments might be expressed in terms of "full" courses while in others it 
may be "half" courses or semester courses. 
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The results in Table 4.5 also show that almost 90 percent ot 
Master's students reported taking nine or fewer compulsory courses- Only 
two coordinators reported more than nine compulsory courses. 

Two coordinators indicated th^it fewer than five courses were 
required on doctoral programs, three reported five to nine and only otie 
indicated more than 10 courses. One-half of the coordinators indicated 
that fewer than five of these courses were compulsory. Nearly all Ed.o, 
students reported taking fewer than 10 courses while Ph.D. student^ v^re 
almost equally divided between fewer than 10 and 10 or more coursed* The 
majority of Ed.D. students indicated that fewer than five of the cCJ^^seS 
were compulsory while the majority of Ph.D. students had from five to nine 
compulsory courses on their programs. 

Program coordinators were asked to indicate the number of courses 
which students were required to take in each of the following area^' 
statistics or educational research, history/philosophy of education* Cur- 
riculum development, educational psychology, educational sociology, super- 
vision of instruction, organization theory, educational finance, politics 
of education and administrative theory. Responses of Master's prograiii 
coordinators indicated that courses were most frequently required in the 
areas of organization theory, administrative theory and research/stattgtics ; 
seldom was more than one course required in each of these. About one-^h^lf 
of the programs required courses in supervision and' even fewer in c^rt^^^u- 
lum or educational finance. Courses in educational psychology or ed^ca^ 
tional sociology were required by only a few programs. Doctoral progtams 
required courses most frequently in organization theory and statistics 
followed by administrative theory and politics of education. 
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As is indicated in Table 4.6, <:he courses which students selected 
reflected these program requirements. 'Ihe three areas most frequently 
identified— organization theory, stati^t^ics and administrative theory- 
were common to all three programs. Alttxough these were not a requirement 

Table 4,^ 

Number and Percentage of Students Including Courses 
from Selected Areas Their Programs 



Area 






Program 








Master 


's ^ 


Ed.D. 




Ph 


• D. 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Organization theory 


57 




9 


90 


21 


100 


Statistics 


53 




8 


80 


21 


100 


Administrative theory 


51 




7 


70 


18 


86 


Supervision of Instruction 


41 


^9 


2 


20 


6 


29 


Curriculum 


35 




3 


30 


9 


43 


Politics of Education 


34 




5 


50 


13 


62 


Educational Finance 


34 


<^ 


3 


30 


10 


48 


Educational Sociology 


24 


3^ 


4 


40 


9 


43 


History/Philosophy 


17 


5^ 


1 


10 


4 


19 


Educational Psychology 


16 


2^ 


2 


20 


3 


14 


Other 


31 


0 


4 


40 


11 


52 



in the majority of programs, approximately one-half of the Master's students 
selected courses in supervision, curri<iulum, politics and finance. Fifty 
and 40 percent of Ed.D. candidates reported taking courses in politics and 
educational sociology, respectively. Over 60 percent of Ph.D. students 
selected courses in the politics of education and between 40 and 50 percent 
selected courses in curriculum, educ^,;lonaI finance and educational soci- 
ology. Courses in educational psychoj^ogy and history/philosophy of edu- 
cation were infrequently selected. 



Among the "other'* areas identified by Master's students as those 
from which they selected courses were higher education, computing science, 
evaluation, vocational education and communications theory. Doctoral 
students reported taking courses from areas such as the administration of 
higher education, change processes, urban education and counselling. 

Program coordinators were asked to indicate what the major/minor 
or supporting field requirements were in each of the programs. Eighty- 
one percent of Master's coordinators and the majority of doctoral co- 
ordinators indicated that only a major in educational administration was 
required. A minor in the faculty of education was reported as a program 
requirement by one Master's and one doctoral program coordinator. 

The number of program coordinators who indicated that special- 
ization was possible in selected areas is summarized below: 





Master ' s 


Doctoral 


Area 


Program 


Program 


Administrative theory 


12 


6 


Economics of education 


7 


5 


Politics of education 


7 


7 


Organization design 


7 


6 


Educational planning 


7 


3 


Research methods/statistics 


6 


5 


Higher education 


5 


5 


School law 


- 3 


1 



Given that coordinators could check each response which applied, the 
relatively low number of responses indicates that either the areas were 
inappropriate or that Master's programs were not designed to develop 
specific specializations. A number of coordinators did make reference 
to the generalist nature of their programs. With the exception of 



educational planning and school law, most c^^^tor^l program coordinators 
regarded their programs as providing opporC^^^ities for specialization 
in various areas. Individualization of pr^^^^ams at both the Master's and 
doctoral levels may enable students to dev^^^p specializations related to 
either administrative functions or positio<^^ which are not readily identi- 
fied with these disciplinary areas. 

The most common areas for specialisation by Master's students 
were administrative theory, educational pl^^liing and organizational design. 
As is indicated in Table A. 7, these were i^^l^tified by 23 percent, 22 per- 
cent and 14 percent of the Master's studen^^. respectively. Only small 

Table 4.7 

Numbt.r and Percentage of Stud^^ts peveloping 
Various Areas of Specl^^lzatioJ^ 



Specialization 






^/^Prografli^ 








Master' 
f 


s ^ 
% 


£ 


% 


Ph.D. 

f 


% 


Administrative theory 


16 


23 


2 


20 


6 


29 


Educational planning 


15 


22 






2 


10 


Organizational design 


]0 


14. 






2 


10 


Research/ Statistics 


4 


6 










Politics of education 


2 


3 


1 


10 


1 


5 


Higher education 


2 


3 


1 


10 


3 


14 


School law 


2 


3 










Economics of education 


1 


1 






3 


14 


Other 


16 


23 


5 


50 


4 


19 


No response 


2 


3 


1 


10 







proportions of students indicated that tb^> wejre specializing in the other 
areas listed in the table. In the "othe,r" category, mention was made of 
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such areas as community education, evaluation, curriculum development and 
teacher evaluation. Of the nine Ed,D. students who responded, two identi- 
fied administrative theory but there was little apparent overlap in the 
identification of areas of specialization. Areas that were mentioned 
included politics of education, higher education, curriculum/communications, 
policy decision making, policy implementation and professional development. 
One Ed.D. student responded, "My specialty is being a generalist.*' The 
most frequently identified area by Ph.D. students was administrative theory; 
however, beyond that there was wide variation in the^ specializations being 
pursued. No students in doctoral programs identified research/statistics 
or school law as areas in which they were specializing. 

Location of Courses 

Although there was provision in all programs for students to 
select courses from fields other than educational administration, both 
coordinators and students reported that the majority of time devoted to 
formal coursework was spent within the department. As is indicated in 
Table 4.8, the median proportion of time which 68 Master's students 

Table 4.8 

Median Proportion of Formal Coursework Time Students 
Devote to Courses Offered by Various Departments 

Department Program 

Master's Ed.D. Ph.D. 
f Median f Median f Median 

Department of educational 
administration 

Other departments in faculty 
of education 

Departments outside of faculty 
of education 



68 80% 10 

46 20% 7 

10 10% 4 



80% .1 60% 
10% 10 20% 
10% 7 20% 
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reported spending within educational administration was 80 percent. The 
median time for the 46 students who took some courses outside of the de- 
partment but within the faculty was 20 percent. Only 10 students reported 
taking any courses outside the faculty, and the median time was 10 percent. 
Doctoral respondents reported a median of 30 percent and 60 percent 
respectively for Ed.D. and Ph.D. students wlnhi i the department. About 
one-half of Ph.D. students reported taking so^2 courses in other depart- 
ments of the faculty and seven took courses outside of the faculty. The 
median prooortions of time were 20 percent in each case; for Ed.D. students 
these were 10 percent each. 

The pattern of responses summarized in Table ^.3 indicates that 
some students in all three programs reported taking all of their course- 
work within the department of educational administration. When students 
did take courses outside of the department, Master* s students tended to 
stay within the faculty but doctoral students were equally likely to 
select courses from outside as from within the facult/: 

The fields from which students selected courses offered by other 
departments are identified in Table 4.9; most frequently, courses in cur- 
riculum and research/statistics were taken in other departments. In com- 
parison, relatively few Master's students took courses in educational 
psychology, sociology, educational foundations or psychology. A.bout one- 
third of doctoral students took courses in sociology outside of their 
home departments. 

Program coordinators indicated that students selected courses 
from a variety of fields but, with only a few exceptions, the proportion 
of students taking courses in any one area was small. The fields in 
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Table 4.9 

Number and Percentage of Students Who Reported Including 
Courses from Selected Fields in Their Programs 



Field 






Program 








Master 
f 


's 

% 


Ed.D 

f 


% 


JTIl • LI 

f 


% 


L-urrxcuium 


29 


42 


3 


30 


9 


43 


Research/ statistics 


21 


30 


3 


30 


9 


43 


Educational psychology 


9 


13 










Sociology 


9 


13 


3 


30 


7 


33 


Educational foundations 


8 


12 






4 


19 


Psychology 


6 


9 






3 


14 


Social psychology 






2 


20 






Computer science 










3 


14 



which the larger proportion ot students in some universities took courses 
were curriculum, research/ statistics, educational foundations and educa- 
tional psychology. Coordinators reported that no students were currently 
taking courses in the humanities, history or foreign languages and that 
very few students were taking courses in fields such as law, economics, 
social psychology and anthropology. 

Field Experiences 

Both program coordinators and students were asked to indicate 
what the required field experiences were. The item responses included 
participation in paid activities, participation in non-paid activities and 
combinations of these. As is indicated in Table 4.10, 60 percent of 
Master's coordinators and 50 percent of doctoral coordinators indicated 
that there was no required field experience; this was confirmed by the 
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Table 4.10 

Number and Percentage of Coordinators and Students Reporting 
Various Types of Required Field Experiences in 
Master's and Doctoral Programs 



Field Experience Coordinators Student s 





Master 
f 


•s 

% 


Doctoral 
f % 


Master 
f 


•s 

% 


Ed.D. 

f % 


Ph.D. 

f % 


J. • 


Participation in 




24 


J. 


12 


12 


17 




10 


6 29 


























activities (e.g. 






















observations, mem- 






















ber of survey team 


9 




















mvoxvement xn 






















conferences) 




















0 


Participation in 










2 


3 










paid field acti- 






















vities (e.g. 
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3. 


Combination of 1 


1 


5 


1 


12 


7 


10 


1 


10 


5 24 




and 2. 




















4. 


No required 


13 


62 


4 


50 


40 


58 


5 


50 


10 48 




field experiences 




















5. 


Other 


1 


5 


1 


12 


5 


7 


2 


20 






No response 


1 


5 


1 


12 


3 


4 


1 


10 





responses of students. Five Master's programs and one doctoral program 
require participation in non-paid field activities. Approximately one- 
half of doctoral students reported having participated in some type of 
field activity; however, the proportion of Ed.D. respondents was much 
lower. Thirty percent of Master's students reported participating in 
some form of field activity* 

Research Requirements . 

Students were asked to indicate whether an crrLginal research 
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project was required, optional or not part of program requirements. 
Fifty-four percent of the responding Master's students indicated that a 
research project was compulsory; however, the response format aid not 
make it possible to determine whether or not this research project nad 
to take the form of thesis research or whether it was part of a course 
requirement or some less formal fc The proportions for whom a research 
project was either optional or not a requirement were 28 percent and 16 
percent respectively. As might be anticipated, a research project was 
required of all doctoral students. 

The distribution of responses of coordinators and students by 
research course requirements are summarized in Table 4.11. Over one-third 

Table 4.11 

Number and Percentage of Coordinators and Students Reporting 
Various Research Requirements for Master's and Doctoral Programs 



Course Requirement Coordinators Students 





Master ' s 
f % 


Doctoral 

f % 


Master ' s 
f % 


Ed.D. 

f % 


Ph. 
f 


• D. 

% 


Introduction co research 
in education 


14 


67 


3 


38 


44 


64 


4 


40 


12 


57 


Advanced research design 


1 


5 


5 


62 


9 


13 


1 


10 


14 


67 


Introductory statistics 


10 


48 


1 


12 


35 


51 


1 


10 


10 


48 


Advanced statistics 






4 


19 


8 


12 






7 


33 


Thesis proposal seminar 


4 


19 


7 


33 


28 


41 


7 


70 


16 


76 


Other research courses 


1 


5 


1 


12 


2 


3 


1 


10 


3 


14 


No research course 
requirement 


5 


24 






14 


20 


2 


20 







of doctoral coordinators reported that an introduction to research in 
education was required. However, 62 percent of doctoral programs required 
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AH A^vAfK-e^ ront'irch design course. Forty-eight percent of Master's pro- 

r«tquirii: it. i nt r oJuc t or y statistics cour.ic but only one program 
;ti laot'^u ii .t<ij>ol*ory advjncfd res^trch design course. 

The ri-!*pon»es ol atudents reflected these program requirements; 
t>4, percent ^ *f48itrr*s •tud^^nts reported taking an introduction to re- 
%.t?ikri h c» f *c bl percent an introduc to*-y statistics course while 41 

;*#rirnt p^rti- tp*ted In a thcbis proposal sesrinar. Only 20 ercent of 
v,« fttudrntu rrpi»rt«d that there was no research course requirement. ^ ^e 
nu*wiitv of Vi/J. titudcntv were required to take an introduction to re- 
urjit 4tJv4nc ed rc»^arch dc«*gn course and a thesis proposal seminar. 
, i\.tT t^iiit. ?hr thr»l» pi .>o»«l serinai, Kd.D. students responses did not 
rr.r4l I on» »lcncy in rr»«arch course requirements across programs. 

i'tu^fAm . oortllnjitorb estimated the proportion of research pro- 
K.im ot v*rlt>u:, types which were guSroitted for completion of programs. 
:hc tyj*<'i» Itu idtd r (lu eptuiil /i^plrical study, case study, posit ' Jn paper, 
,..fl»<^u*. 4fi^i utlu rt,. Hcfcpon:eii ...dicated that the emphasis ^ ariea 

: I jt; .irj.jir ttii tu t(; (!• ;>ttrtn.fnt a9 well as uj^tliln and between programs. 
i!.c fdiU^inK ^ p*-«fc weic Bent loned mos*^ frequently: conceptual/empirical 
atwd.«r», .ft»r fctadlcs, Uter.iture r views and project evaluations. The-ry 
:rwcau^rnt thrtr« and new n'lalytlc approac Ik.^s were reported by some 
....cti.fal . uoi li^^tort. jf*d, 1 li frequently, by some Master's coordinators. 

^'t uigtJ^m mtui r< h Adv 1 i^or ^ 

]Ke Mjurlly of btudi-nt* in all programs reported having an 
aJvio.f. Wliirii: 4 rt^fcUfch pioject wMs a program requirement, all coordin- 
..f.M f*t>ufird ihmt «tudriitrt luid advlsorh. The description of the fre- 
..ucfut i f tirctinjttt U«lwrrn ntudiMUs nnd advisors was similar for students 
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in all programs. Approximately 70 percent of Master's students and 65 
percent of doctoral students indicated that they met with their advisors 
as many as four times each term. One-^quarter of students in both Master's 
and doctoral programs met with their advisors five or more times per term. 

Responses of coordinators indicated that the most frequently used 
procedure was the selection of advisors by students; the other commonly 
used ^ethod was appointment of the advisor by the department, with or 
without student consultation. From student responses it appeared almost 
equally probable for the advisor to be selected by the student as to be 
appointed by the department. The responses of doctoral students suggested 
that the selection of advisors by students was the more, common practice. 
Comments by the respondents indicated that even in those cases where 
advisors were assigned by the department, students usually had opportunities 
to influence the decision. 

According to coordinators' responses, a common practice was to 
have supervisory commit *-ees for all research projects. The number of * 
faculty members on such committees ranged from two to four for Master's 
projects and from two to five for doctoral projects. An oral defense of 
the research project report was a requirement on all doctoral programs 
and for 80 percent of Master's research projects. Final oral examination 
committees usually required the addition of faculty members from outside 
the department to the advisory committee. 

Residency Requirements 

Information on fuli-time -residency requirements for programs was 
obtained from the coordinators. The responses for Master's and doctoral 
programs are summarized below: 
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Master's Doctoral 
Residence Program Program 

One-half year or less 2 0 

One year 5 3 

Two years 0 ^ 

More than two years 0 0 

No residence 13 0 

No response 1 0 

Thirteen (62 percent) of the Master's program coordinators reported that 
there was no full-time residency requirement. For the remaining programs, 
the residency requirement was one year or less. The residency requirement . 
for doctoral programs was two years in six departments and one year in the 
other three. A Ph.D. program usually required two years at six universities 
and one year at two others; for the Fd.D. the residency requirement was one 
year at one university and two at the other. 

Since the practices of students may differ from the formal re- 
quirement, students were asked to indicate the longest period of continuous 
residence as a full-time student; responses are reported in Table 4.12. 

Table 4.12 



Distribution of 


Students by L. 


gest 


Period of Continuous 


Residence 










Program 








Time Period 


Master ' 

f 


s 

% 


Ed.D. 

f 


% 


Ph.D. 

f 


% 


6 months or less 


2 


3 










7-12 months 


40 


58 


2 


20 


1 


5 


13 - 16 months 


14 


20 


2 


20 


3 


14 


17 - 20 months 


8 


12 


1 


10 


5 


24 


21 - 25 months 


4 


6 


2 


20 


11 


52 


More than 25 months 






2 


20 


1 


5 


No response 


1 


1 











er|c ^1 
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The anticipated period of continuous residence as a full-time 
student ranged from less than six months to more than 21 months. The 
majority of Master's students (58 percent) anticipated that the longest 
period of continuous residence would be 7 to 12 months; 20 percent antici- 
pated that it would be 13 to 16 months and 12 percent planned to be in 
residence 17 to 20 months. Doctoral students in both programs reported 
a similar range—from 7-12 months to 25 months or longer; however, there 
was greater variation within the Ed.D* group as to anticipated residence. 
The majority of Ph.D. students (52 percent) anticipated that they would 

' involved in continuous full-time study for 21 - 25 months. Less thaii 
20 percent of the Ph.D. students planned to spend a shorter period of 
time than 16 months as full-time students. Although the opportunity for 
splitting the residence periods probably exists in most departments, fewer 
students in Ph.D. programs than in Ed.D. programs appear to follow this 
practice. 

Other Degree Requirements 

Information was obtained from program coordinators about other 
program requirements including major examinations, culminating projects 
and language or research requirements. The responses are summarized in 
Table 4.13. 

Approximately one-half of the Master's coordinators indicated 
that there was no examination requirement. Six (30 percent) reported a 
final comprehensive examination requirement, two indicated that there was 
a research proposal examination and one. reported that there was a mid- 
program examination. Doctoral program coordinators reported that final 
comprehensive and research proposal examinations were required in about 
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Table 4.13 

Number of Coordinators Reporting Various Examination, 
Culminating Project and Language Requirements 



Requirement 



Master's Doctoral 
Programs Programs 



Major Examinations: 

Written and /or oral 
mid-program exam 

Final comprehensive 

Both of the above 0 1 

Research proposal exam 



6 3 



2 ^ 
10 0 
2 0 



No major exam 
Other/No response 

Culminating Project: 
Major paper 

Thesis or dissertation 5 ^ 

Field project and report 



3 0 



1 0 
6 0 
6 1 



No culminating project 
Other/No response 

Language/Research: 

One foreign language 

Two foreign languages 

One foreign language plus 
computer or statistics 

Computer and/or statistics 5 ^ 

No language/research 

Other/No response 



0 1 

1 0 
1 0 



11 1 

3 2 



one-half of the programs; comments indicated that a final thesis examin- 
ation was common to all programs. 

Thirty percent of Master's programs had no culminating project 
requirement. The culminating projects which were required in other 
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departments varied considerably. Among the ways in which the refl^ifeinent 
could be fulfilled was a major paper in three programs, a thesis five 
and a field project report in one other. A thesis was a common rc^Huirt^niont: 
of Ph.D. programs, but one Ed.D. program required a major paper, a thesis 
and an administrative internship report. 

Second language requirements were characteristics of onjY a few 
programs; however, computer or statistics courses were more ofteli ^'^quired, 
particularly in doctoral programs. Eleven Master's coordinators indicated 
that there was neither a language nor a research requirement. Alflo^g the ' 
other requirements that did not appear to be rigidly enforced we^e those 
which included a balance of coursework inside and outside the faculty, 
and field experience requirements. 

Summary 

1. Both Master's and doctoral programs offer preparation for a variety 
of administrative and academic positions. 

2. The orientation of program ^ ♦-ended to be balanced between con- 
ceptual, human relations arJ re-: lical skills. Students perceive 
greater emphasis on the ncenti^ and human relations than on t-^ie 
technical. 

3. Administrative theory is .he ^ topic which receives the ^r^^teat 
emphasis in educational a .listration programs. 

4. Course requirements vary con^^iderably across department , ti: >,^'^ortty 
range from five to 1^' total courses on Master's programs au<^ tio-toral 
programs. Appr'^ximately one-half of the total app-ar. co he compul- 
sory courses. \\ 
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5, Compulsory courses tend to be in th^ areas of organization theory, 
administrative theory and research/;tatistics. 

6, The majority of programs requiru :r/>y a major in educational admini- 
stration and have no minor oi iup, Ci^ting requirements, 

7, Programs at both Master's anr MCtQ^al levels appear to permit indi- 
vidualization and provide spc iall^^tioti in a variety of areas. The 
most common areas for specialization by Master's students are admini- 
strative theory, educational plann^^^g atid organizational design, 

8, Only a small proportion cf formal ^^utsework time involves courses 
outside of the department cf educat:^onai .^.ministration. Most fre- 
quently, this involves ta - r.g cour^^f^ in curriculum and research/ 
statistics. 

9, The majority of programs tqu ^r, participation in field activities, 
and approximately one-half of t ^- (^^udents do not report such exper- 
iences. 

10. A research project or the^^is is. reqi^ired of all doctoral students 
but is mandatory ' cr n\y about oue^half of Master's candidates. 

11. About one-quarter the Master's p^rograms have no research course 
requirement. The majority of Mast^^r's candidates do take introductory 
research and oc£.tistics courses ^l\iXe Ph.D. students tend to take 
advanced researu'a design courses. 

12, The majority of all .students have ^):Ogram or research advisors and 
meet with - lem regularly. 

13, Sixty-two pej.cent of Master's pro^^ams have no residency requirement; 
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however, the majority of full-time candidates anticipate a pericd 
of residence at least seven months in duration. The majority of 
Ph.D. students anticipate at least 16 months continuous residence 
as full-time students. Most programs still require two years of 
residence in total. 

14. The majority of Master's programs have no major examination or 
language/research requirements and almost one-third have no culmin- 
ating project. 

15. Foreign language requirements are characteristic of only a few pro- 
grams. 



/ 

/ 

/ 



CHAPTER 5 



/ I 

; INSTRUCTIONAL APpRC/A^HES 



The instructional approaches whxc^ ch^jracterize programs include 
factors such as the t3rpes of learning act^^^^tie^ veil as the instruc- 
tional mod^s experi^^nced by students. Th^ ^atujre and quality of these 
instructional practices contribute to the <^^Velc?pment of general program 
characteristics such as the interrelatedn^^^ of parts and the mix of 
theory and practice. Information present^*^ In thi^ chapter is based on 
the reports of students and program coordl^tor^* 

Program Time Allocation. 

Responses of students indicated t^^t t^iere vas wide variation in 
the proportion of time that was spent in f^^^al instruction, research pro- 
jects and field experiences. Most .student^ in ^11 Programs devoted a high 
proportion of time to formal instruction independent study. As is 
indicated in Table 5.1, the median proport^'^ of time for Master's students 
was 60 percent and for doctoral students ^1^^ propoi^^ioti was 40 percent; 
however, the range was 20 - 100 percent f^iC Piaster's students and IG - 90 
percent for doctoral students. The proportion of time reported by Ph.D. 
students for research projects was higher t^at reported by Ed.D. or 

Master's students with medians of 50 perce<*^ for the former and 30 percent 
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Table 5.1 

Median Proportion of Time Students Devote 
to Different Learning Activities 



Activity 








Program 






Master ' s 




Ed.D. 


Ph.D. 




f 


Median 


f 


Median 


f 


Median 


Formal instruction and 


67 


60% 


10 


40% 


21 


40% 


independent study 














Field experiences 


35 


10% 


7 


20% 


11 


10% 


Research projects 


61 


30% 


10 


30% 


21 


50% 


for each of the latter groups. 


A 


range cf from 


10 to 70 


percent 


for 



Master's students indi^.. ted that some students in this program were de- 
voting more time to research than some doctoral students. 

The median proportion for those Master's students who reported 
devoting any time to field experiences was only 10 percent and for the 
Ph.D. and Ed.D. students it was 10 percent and 20 percent respectively. 

The estimates of program coordinators indicated even higher 
proportions of time for formal instruction than those reported by students. 
Table 5.2 shows that the medians of these estimates were 80 percent for 

Table 5.2 

Medians of Coordinators' Estimates of Proportion of Time 
Students Devote to Different Learning Activities 



Learning Activity Master's Doctoral 

Coordinators Coordinators 
f % f % 



Formal instruction 


20 


80 


6 


50 


Field experiences 


13 


10 


A 


10 


Research projects 


18 


20 


6 


40 



7S 
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Master's programs and 50 percent for doctoral programs. Their estimates 
of the proportion of time devoted to research projects was slightly less 
than that reported by students. The median for the estimates of 18 
Master's coordinators was 20 percent and for six doctoral coordinators 
it was 40 percent. Coordinators' estimates agreed with student reports 
that a low proportion (median 10 percent) of time was devoted to field 
experiences by students who had any such experience at all. 

These responses indicate that both by design and in actual 
practice, programs place heavy emphasis on activities of a formal instruc- 
tion type. Research projects involve more of a student's time on doctoral 
programs, particularly the Ph.D. programs, while field experiences receive 
little emphasis for the majority of students. 

Instructional Settings 

The instructional setting in educational administration courses 
was defined in terms of the number of students in a course; respondents 
were asked to estimate the proportion of time that the instructional set- 
tings indicated in Table 5.3 were experienced. Master's students reported 
that the largest proportion of time (median of 60 percent) was in instruc- 
tional settings of 10 to 30 students; the median proportion of time for 
the 56 students who reported any time in instructional settings of 2 - 10 
students was AO percent. Only 22 Master's students experienced tutorials 
for a median of 20 percent of the time. The medians for doctoral candi-- 
dates are roughly similar, with the exception that the median proportion 
of time that Ed.D. students reported in small settings was higher than for 
the or_h' ' two groups. 



Table 5.3 



Median Proportion of Time Students Experience Various Instructional 
Settings in Educational Administration Courses 



Program 



Setting 




Master ' s 
£ Median 


f 


Ed.D. 

Median 


f 


Ph.D. 

Median 


More than 30 students 




12 


10% 






3 


10% 


10 - 30 students 




59 


60% 


7 


30% 


2 


50% 


2-10 students 




56 


40% 


10 


60% 


21 


40% 


Tutorials 




22 


20% 


6 


20% 


8 


10% 



The estimates of Master's program coordinators were similar to 
the proportions reported by the students as is indicated in Table 5,4 . 
According to the coordinators, the distribution was approximately two- 
thirds in settings of 10 - 30 students and one-third in settings of 

Table 5.4 

Medians of Coordinators* Estimates of Proportion of Time 
Students Experience Various Instructional Settings 



Setting Master's Doctoral 

Coordinators Coordinators 

f % f % 



More than 30 students 


5 


10 


1 


10 


10 - 30 students 


20 


70 


8 


20 


2-10 students 


20 


30 


8 


60 


Tutorials 


16 


10 


7 


20 



2-10 students. Estimates of doctoral program coordinators tended to be 
more in the direction of the smaller settings than those actually reported 
by students; the proportions for both types of doctoral programs were 
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closer to those reported by the Ed.D. students than those reported by the 
Ph.D. students. 

Modes of Instruction 

Instructional modes were examined in terms of the extent to which 
lectures, discussion and independent study were experienced in the educa- 
tional administration courses, as well as the types of activities carried 
out in courses. Table 5.5 shows the median proportions of times students 



Table 5.5 

Median Proportion of Time Students Experience Various Methods 
of Instruction in Educational Administration Courses 











Program 






Instruction 


Mode 


Master' s 
f Median 


Ed.D. 

f Median 


f 


Ph.D. 

Median 


Lecture 




61 


20% 


6 20% 


15 


10% 


Discussion 




68 


50% 


10 70% 


21 


60% 


Independent 


study 


48 


20% 


8 20% 


16 


20% 



reported experiencing various methods of instruction. Students in all 
programs iiyJicated that, the major portion of time in courses involved some 
form of dlscutoion or two-way communication. Lectures were reported for 
a median of 20 percent on Master's and Ed.D. programs and 10 percent for 
Ph.D. programs. Independent study occupied another 20 percent of course- 
work time on all programs. Coordinators' estimates were similar to those 
proportions reported by students; however, uhese estimates were slightly 
higher for the proportion of time devoted to lectures. 

Another perspective on modes of instruction was obtained through 
information on the frequency with which students experience activities 
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such as group processes, self-instruction, case studies, simulation, 
field trips and computer uses in their educational administration courses. 
The data in Table 5.6 indicate that there were both similarities and 



Table 5.6 

Distribution of Students by Frequency with Which 
They Report Experiencing Various Types of Activities 



■ 

Activity 


Program 


Always/ 


Somet imes 




Mo 


Often 




Never 


Response 


Group processes 


Master' s 


22% 


23% 


52% 


3% 


Ed.D . 


20% 


20% 


60% 






Ph.D. 


10% 


24% 


67% 




Self -instruction 


Master ' s 


10% 


20%' 


65% 


A% 


prograniroed 


Ed.D. 


0% 


20% 


80% 




modules 


Ph.D. 


10% 


19% 


71% 




Case studies 


Master ' s 


23% 


54% 


22% 


1% 


Ed.D. 


0% 


60% 


30% 


10% 




Ph.D. 


43% 


43% 


14% 




Simulation 


Master ' s 


14% 


33% 


52% 






Ed.D. 


10% 


30% 


60% 






Ph.D. 


10% 


38% 


52% 




Field trips 


Master ' s 


3% 


23% 


70% 


4% 


Ed.D. 


10% 


20% 


70% 






Ph.D. 


14% 


38% 


43% 


5% 


Computer use 


Master' s 


3% 


25% 


65% 


7% 


Ed.D. 


20% 


20% 


50% 


10% 




Ph.D. 


10% 


48% 


38% 


5% 



Note: The Ns are as follows: Master's = 69; Ed.D. = 10; and 
I'h.D. = 21 



differences between Master's and doctoral programs. The majority of 
students r^:rely or n^ver experienced group processes, self-instruction 
modrles or simulation/role playing. However, group processes were ex- 
perienced more frequently than either of the other two. Field trips 
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• ivn*«r». i.)r v?v*tcr.l pri|r,t-im , ooordln^tors perceived that of the 
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various activities self-instruction modules would be least frequently 
oxperienced in educational administration courses. 

Although there is a possibility that students could experience 
a variety of instructional activities in their courses, none are used 
extensively enough to suggest that major reliance is placed on selected 
techniques. A great deal of emphasis would still appear to be placed on 
Iwo wa> communication which is possible within regular classes as indi- 
cated by the reliance on discussion and such activities as case studies 
and simulation in the form of role playing. 

Program Characteristics 

Coordinators and students were asked to indicate the extent to 
which they considered their programs to be characterized by currency of 
course content, relevance to student needs, interrelatedness of parts 
and the other factors listed in Table 5.8. The table presents the rank 
orders based on the responses of coordinators; there are some differences 
between perceptions of Master's and doctoral coordinators. The Master's 
coordinators considered their programs to be characterized by currency, 
relevance, interrelatedness with a mix of theory and practice. Although 
doctoral coordinators responses agreed with the first three to some extent, 
individualization of programming received the highest rank. Doctoral co- 
ordinators did not perceive effective mixing of theory and practice as 
did Master's coordinators while innovative practices and individualization 
of instruction received low ranks from both groups. 

The responses of Master's and doctoral students are reported in 
Table 5.9. The one factor which appears to be most characteristic of 
programs is currency of course content. To a lesser extent they are also 
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Table 5.8 



Selected Characteristics of Programs Rank Ordered by Extent 
to Which Coordinators Perceive Them to Apply to Their Programs 



Characteristic Master's Doctoral 

Programs Programs 



Currency of course content 


1 


2 


Relevance to student needs 


2 


3 


Interrelatedness of parts 


3 


4 


Mix of theory and practice 


4 


7 


Individualization of programming 


5 


1 


Useful repetition 


6 


5 


Innovative practices 


7 


8 


Individualization of instruction 


8 


6 



characterized by relevance to student needs, interrelatedness of parts 
and student-faculty communication. Programs are not considered by 
students to be characterized by innovative practices or individualization 
of instruction; however, Ph.D. students do perceive a fairly high degree 
of individualization of programming. To a greater degree than the other 
two groups, Ed.D. students perceived lower degrees of innovative prac- 
tices, student-faculty communication and useful repetition. The reasons 
for these differences could not be determined from the information which 
was available. 

Summary 

1. Students in all programs spend a relatively high proportion of their 
time in formal instruction activities. 

2. The proportion of time which Ph.D. students devote to research 
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Table 5,9 



Distribution of Students by Extent to T-Jliich They Perceive 
Selected Characteristics as Applying to Their Programs 



Characteristic 


Program 


Very Much/ 


Some 


Little/ 


No 






Much 




Not at all 


Response 


CiirTPTirv of course 


Master ' s 


77% 


16% 


3% 


4% 


content 


Ed,D. 


50,', 


40% 


10% 


- 




Ph.D. 


lY' 


24% 




5% 


Rfil^vATire to 


Master' s 


48% 


45% 


6% 


1% 


Student needs 


Ed.D. 


20% 


70% 


10% 






Ph.D. 


67% 

i 


29% 




5% 


Tlcofiil rpnetition 


Master' s 


23% 


58% 


16% 


3% 


Ed.D, 


0% 


60% 


30% 


10% 




Ph.D. 


24% 


52% 


19% 


5% 




Master ' s 


45% 


4R% 


6% 


1% 


o y" c 

O L yilLL. b 


Ed.D. 


50% 


20% 


30% 




Ph.D. 


43% 


43% 


10% 


5% 


Mix or Eneory duu 


Master ' s 


28% 


46% 


26% 




practice 


Ed.D. 


40% 


60% 




5% 


Ph.D. 


38% 


48% 


10% 


D t uaenL~iacu J. Ly 


Master ' s 


57% 


35/. 


9% 




communication 


Ed.D. 


30% 


20% 


50% 


5% 




Ph.D. 


52% 


38% 


5% 


Innovative 


Mas'jer ' s 


22% 


39% 


38% 


1% 


practices 


Ed.D. 


10% 


30% 


60% 


5% 




Ph.D. 


38% 


33% 


24% 


Individual! zation 


Master' s 


25% 


32% 


42% 


1% 


of Instruction 


Ed.D. 


30% 


40% 


30% 






Ph.D. 


19% 


57% 


14% 


10% 


Individualization 


Master ' s 


30% 


30% 


29% 


10% 


of prugramming 


Ed.D. 


40% 


20% 


20% 


20% 


Ph.D. 


62% 


24% 


5% 


10% 



activities is higher than that reported by Ed.D. or M.Ed, students. 
3. Field experiences account for only a small proportion of time for 

students in all programs. 
A. The majority of instructional time for Master's and Ph.D. candidates 
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is in settings of 10 - 30 students; Ed.D. students report somewhat 
smaller instructional settings. 

5. The most commonly used instructional mode is discussion while the 
remaining time appears to be divided almost equally between lecture 
and independent study. 

6. A large proportion of students rarely or i. : experience such 

. activities as group processes or self-instru^ , ... on programmed modules 
in their educational administration courses; cas 'ies and simu- 

lation are encountered mc frequently by Maste-jV > .ents, while 
doctoral students report me:., frequent computer 

7. Programs are characterized by k'I ^"^ance of cours^i couterit and a 
lesser extent by relevance to s;.o an*, needs, intcrrelptednv^ss of 
parts and good student-faculty :Oi:murication. 

8. The majority of respondents did not consider programs to be charac- 
terized by innovative practices or individualization of instruction. 
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CHAPTER 6 



FACILITIES AND SERVICES 



The facilities and services which are available to students 



make important contribucions to the effectiveness of learning experiences. 
In order to gain some impression of the availability and standard of such 
services, chairpersons and students were asked to rate a number of items 
on a scale with these response categories: ExceDlent, Good, Fair, Poor, 
and Non-Existent . The items concerned services such as audio-visual, 
computer, laboratory and library and facilities such as work space, mark- 
ing, recreation and housing. In this chaptet the responses are presented 
separately for chairpersons and studeucs f ol ' >wed by some comparisons. 

Chairpersons' Ratings 

The results of chairpersons' r-^^-ingii are summarized in Table 6.1; 
in order to simplify the presentation ana discussion, two response cate- 
gories. Good and Fair, have been combiLi^^.d. In terms of the prop^ tion of 
excellent ratings for items, 38 percent of 'chairpersons considered audio- 
visual services, and supplies and telriphone service to be of high quality. 
Just under one-third of the respondents (considered computer a duplicating 
equipment, and library service to be ex el lent. One-quarter of the chair- 
persons gave this same high rating to clerical-seciotari 1 service. 
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Table 6.1 

Percentage Diistr ibution of Department Chairpersons* Ratings 
of Facilities and Services Available 



Facility or Service 


£«xce J. j.en L 


L^OOu / 


JrOOr / INO L 


iNO 








Fair 


Existent 


Response 


J. . 


Audio visual services 


<JO/o 


HH /o 


D/o 


1 97 


2- 


Audio-visual supplies 


JO 




0 


1 9 
J. ^ 


3- 


Classroom space 


1 Q 


u J 


c. 

D 




/ 

4- 


Clerical/secretarial service 






u 


1 2 

J. 


c 

3- 


Compu ter equ ipment 


«J J. 


DO 


n 


J. £m 


6- 


Computer service 


25 




12 


12 


7- 


Conference space 


1 Q 


sn 




1 9 

J. £m 


8. 


Duplicating equipment 




JO 


u 


^ 9 


9- 


Duplicating services 


ZD 


30 


6 


1 9 

xz 


10- 


Faculty housing 


J- ^ 


DU 




X -7 


11- 


Faculty work space 


ZD 


^4 


1 9 

IZ 




12- 


Food/snack services 


u 


oJ 


9*; 

Z3 


1 9 
IZ 


13- 


Laboratory facilities 


u 


3D 


1 Q 


9^ 
Z3 


14- 


Laboratory services 


U 


/. /. 




9 

Z3 


15- 


Library service 




c c 
3D 


u 


1 9 
XZ 


16- 


Library stock 




/ 3 


n 
u 


1 9 
XZ 


17- 


Lounge space 


19 


50 


19 


12 


18- 


Mail service 


25 


62 


0 


12 


19- 


Parking facilities 


31 


44 


6 


19 


20- 


Phone service 


38 


50 


0 


12 


21- 


Recreational facilities 


19 


50 


12 


19 


22- 


Student housing 


12 


62 


6 


19 


23- 


Student work space 


19 


56 


6 


19 


24- 


Transportation facilities 


12 


75 


0 


12 



computer service, duplicating service, faculty work space and mail service. 
A high proportion, 60 percent or more, considered classroom space. 
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food/snack services, library stock, mail service, student housing and 
transp,-)rtation facilities to be good to ^air. 

The items with the highest proportion of '*Poor" or "Non-Existent" 
ratings were laboratory services (31 ircent) ^ad food/snack services (25 
percent). Although conference spact laboratory facilities and lounge 
space were rated favorably by the majority of respondents, 19 percent of 
the chairpersons viewed these as poor or non-existent in their departments. 
With these items as exceptions in some departments, chairpersons wouxa seem 
to regard favorably the facilities and services necessary or desirable for 
attaining the goals of the educational administration program. 

Students' Ratings 

In general, the results reported in Table 6.2 for Master's students 
indicate a less favorable rating by students than by the chairpersons. 
Only one item, library service, was rated as "Excellent" by more than one- 
quarter of the respondents. Four others received this rating by 20 per- 
cent or more of students; these items related to audio-visual services 
and supplies, computer service and duplicating equipment. More than one- 
third considered clerical/secretarial service to be poor or non-existent 
and 30 percent placed food/snack services in this same category. Approxi- 
mately one-quarter gave a low rating t parking facilities, recreational 
facilities and student housing. 

The majority of students (70 peicent or higher) considered the 
following items to be good or fair: audio-visual supplies, classroom 
space, computer equipment, conference space, library stock and lounge 
space. 
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Table 6.2 



Percentage Distribution of Master's Students' Ratings 
of Facilities and Services 



Facility or Service Excellent Good/ Poor/Not No 

Fair Existent Response 



1. 


Audio-»/isual services 


23% 


67% 


6% 


4% 


2. 


Audio-visual supplies 


20 


70 


6 


4 


3. 


Classroom spsce 


17 


77 


4 


1 


L 


Clerical/ secretarial service 


4 


58 


35 


3 


5. 


Computer equipment 


19 


71 


1 




6. 


Computer service 


20 


64 


7 


10 


7. 


Conference space 


10 


72 


12 


6 


8. 


Duplicating equipment 


20 


65 


13 


1 


9. 


Duplicating service 


19 


62 


16 


3 


10. 


Food/snack services 


7 


59 


30 


3 


11. 


Laboratory facilities 


0 


64 


16 


20 


12. 


Laboratory services 


1 


59 


14 


25 


13. 


Library service 


32 


61 


6 


1 


14. 


Library stock 


19 


74 


6 


1 


15. 


Lounge space 


10 


70 


20 


0 


16. 


Mail service 


9 


83 . 


4 


A 


17. 


Parking facilities 


9 


62 


26 


3 


18. 


Phone service 


12 


64 


20 


4 


19. 


Recreational facilities 


16 


49 


25 


10 


20. 


Student housing 


4 


58 


25 


13 


21. 


Student work space 


14 


68 


14 


3 


22. 


Transportation facilities 


13 


64 


16 


7 




Doctoral students rated 


a number 


of services 


more 


favorably 



did the Master's students. As is indicated in Table 6.3, at least one- 
quarter of the respondents considered 13 items to be excellent in their 
departments, and for some items the proportion was considerably higher. 
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Table 6,3 



Percentage Distribution of Doctoral Students' Ratings 
of Facilities and Services 



Facility or Service 


Excellent 


Good/ 


Poor/Not 


No 






Fair 


Existent 


Response 


1. Audio-visual services 


35% 


48% 


6% 


10% 


2. Audio-visual supplies 


26 


52 


10 


13 


3. Classroom space 


39 


42 


13 


6 


4. Clerical/secretarial service 


3 


42 


45 


10 


5. Computer equipment 


58 


29 


3 


10 


6. Computer service 


48 


39 


6 


6 


7. Conference space 


42 


35 


16 


6 


8. Duplicating equipment 


19 


52 


23 


6 


9. Duplicating service 


13 


55 


26 


6 


10. Food/snack services 


13 


65 


16 


6 


11. Laboratory facilities 


23 


39 


19 


19 


12. Laboratory services 


19 


35 


26 


19 


13. Library service 


35 


55 


3 


6 


14. Library stock 


35 


58 


0 


6 


15. Lounge space 


32 


42 


19 


6 


16. Mail service 


26 


58 


10 


6 


17. Parking facilities 


19 


65 






18. Phone service 


26 


45 


23 


6 


19. Recreational facilities 


23 


45 


26 


6 


20. Student housing 


16 


45 


26 


13 


21. Student work space 


35 . 


45 


13 


6 


22. Transportation facilities 


32 


55 


3 


10 


More than one-half of the doctoral 


students 


considered 


computer 


equipment 


to be excellent and 48 percent gave the same 


rating to 


computer 


service. 


Among the other items which received high ratings were 


conierence space 



(42 percent) and classroom space (39 percent). Thirty-five percent of the 



respondents rated audio-visual services, library service and stock and 
student work space as excellent. 

The majority of students considered these facilities or services 
to be good or fair: audio-visual supplies, duplicating equipment and 
service, food/snack services, library services and stock, parking facilities 
and transportation facilities- As is discussed below, some of these same 
items received unfavorable ratings from a significant proportion of stu- 
dents. No doubt, this reflects inter-departmental differences in the ser- 
vices which are available to students. 

Clerical/secretarial services received the highest proportion 
(45 percent) of poor or non-existent ratings. The generally unfavorable 
availability of this service is indicated by the fact that the next highest 
proportion of poor and non-existent rating was 26 percent for duplicating 
service, laboratory services, recreational facilities and student housing. 

Comparisons 

The rank orders of the five items which received the most favor- 
able ratings and the five which received the least favorable ratings from 
each group are presented in Table 6.4. The Master's students tended to 
rate library and audio-visual services more favorably than did doctoral 
students while the latter gave higher ratings to computer service and 
equipment. Doctoral students also gave more favorable ratings, to class- 
room and conference space than did Master's students. 

Chairpersons' responses tended to be in agreement with Master's 
students regarding audio-visual services and supplies and with doctoral 
students regarding computer equipment. In addition they considered phone 
service and parking service more favorably than did the student groups. 



Table 6.4 



Rank Orders of Items Rated Excellent and Poor/Non-Existent 
by Students and Chairpersons 



Item 



Master's 
Students 



Doctoral 
Students 



Chair- 
Persons 



Excellent: 

Library service 1 
Audio-visual service 2 
Audio-visual supplies 4 
Computer service 4 
Duplicating equipment 4 
Computer equipment 7 
Duplicating service. 7 
Library stock 7 
Conference space 
Student work space 
Classroom space 
Phone service 
Parking facilities 

Poor / Non- Ex i s t en t : 

Clerical/secretarial service 1 
Food/snack service 2 
Parking facilities 3 
Recreational facilities 4.5 
Student housing 4.5 
Lounge space 6»5 
Phone service 6.5 
Duplicating service 
Laboratory services 
Duplicating equipment 
Conference space 
Laboratory facilities 



6.5 
6.5 



6.5 
3 

6.5 
4 



3.5 
3.5 

6.5 
3.5 
3.5 
6.5 



2 
2 

5 
5 



2 

5 



4 
4 
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Differences in responses may be due to a number of factors. The 
more favorable ratings of items by doctoral students may reflect a real 
difference in the resources of those departments which offer the latter 
program. Even if both programs are available in the same department, 
doctoral students may have access to greater numbers of services than do 
Master's students, and differences in negative ratings may reflect dif- 
ferences in the need for services. Chairpersons, no doubt, were respond- 
ing in terms of the services and facilities available within the depart- 
ment and to the department as a whole and not vrith reference to any 
particular group. Some services which they consider available may not 
be available to students; some needs which they see may not be apparent 
to students. 

Summary 

1. Chairpersons considered audio-visual services and supplies and tele- 
phone service to be of high quality in a number of departments; high 
ratings were also given to computer and duplicating equipment and to 
library service. 

2. The services which were most frequently rated as poor or non-existent 
were laboratory and food/snack services. 

3. Library service was rated most favorably of all items by Master's 
students; audio-visual services and supplies, computer services and 
duplicating equipment were also rated favorably for some departments. 

A. Approximately one-third of the Master's students considered clc^rical/ 

secretarial services and food/snack services to be poor or non-existent. 
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5. Doctoral students gave highly favorable ratings to computer equipment 
and services followed by conference and classroom space. Audio-visual 
and library services also received high ratings. 

6. Low ratings were given by doctoral students to availability of 
clerical/secretarial services, duplicating services, laboratory ser- 
vices, recreational facilities and student housing. 

7. Doctoral students generally rated availability of facilities and ser- 
vices more favorably than did Master's students; chairpersons tended 
to rate fewer facilities and services as poor or non-existent. 

8. Differences between groups may he due to differences in the services 
available in various departments, differences in services available 

• to Master's and doctoral students, differences in needs of various 
groups and differences in p^ceptions. 
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CHAPTER 7 
STUDENT PLACEMENT 



The availability of suitable posts for grac ■;r-s of educational 
administration programs carries important implications for nearly all 
facets of those programs. From the perspective of prospective sti lents, 
career prospects will influence the decision of whether or not. to ui ?r- 
take study and, consequently, will affect the size and growth of such 
programs. From the perspective of the university, placement in specific 
types jf posts will influence decisions on purpose and components of pro- 
grams. Although these considerations are important at all times, they may 
be particularly significant during a time of declining enrolments and 
budgets which affect the number of administrative positions available as 
well as changes in the educational system which affect the types of skills 
that are expected of graduates. In the sections which follow some infor- 
mation is presented about the placement patterns and career aspirations 
of students in educational administration programs as well as activities 
undertaken by departments to assist students and to monitor their careers. 

Career Plans and Prospects 

Students were asked at the time of the survey whether or not they 
were assured of a position in terms of having either obtained a position 
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or were returning to a previous position. The responses are summarized 
below: 





Master 

f 


's 

% 


Ed 

f 


.D. 

% 


f 


Ph.D. 

% 


Yus 


42 


61 


5 


50 


6 


29 




26 


38 


5 


50 


14 


67 


No response 


1 


1 






1 


5 



As is indicated by these data, the majority of Master's students were 
assured of positions while the majority of Ph.D. students were not. 
Thirtv-eight percent of Master's students, 50 percent of Ed.D. students 
and 67 percent of Ph.D. students were seeking positions. " 

The types of positions which were presently held and the types 
for which students were applying are summarized in Table 7.1. Of the 35 
Master's students who responded to this item, 17 indicated that they were 
assured of positions as teachers and the other 18 identified various 
positions most of them administrative in nature. The eight doctoral 
students all identified administrative positions such as principal or 
administrative/consultant posts. Whether or not these students actually 
did return to these positions is not clear from the study. As a number 
of the respondents pointed out, the fact that they were assured of a 
position did not mean that they were not also seeking another position; 
consequently, many of the Master's candidates who were teachers may have 
also been applying for posts as principal or hoping for such a promotion. 

Those students who did not hold positions were applying for various 
administrative posts. The majority of Master's candidates were applying 
for administrative posts at the elementary or secondary level; however, 
three were searching for academic careers at a college or university level 
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Table 7.1 

Distribution of Studerxts by Positr.on Held and Position 
for VJhich They Were Applying 



Position Master's Ed.D. Ph.D. 

f f f 



Presently held: 

Teacher 17 

Vice or assistant principal 4 4 

Principal 4 3 1 

Department administrator 3 i 

Consultant or supervisor 2 1 

Professor of education 1 

Administrator, teachers' 1 
organization 

Assistant superintendent 1 

Adult education director 1 

Recreation administrator 1 

Program administrator 1 

Central office administrator i 

Superintendent 1 

Total 35 5 9 

Applying: 

Administration 7 4 

Teacher 4 

Pr inc ipal 3 ^ 

Professor, lecturer 3 3 6 

Doctoral program 2 

Vice principal 1 

Curriculum consultant 1 

Other 1 

Total 21 4 IT 
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and four were applying tor teaching posts. Doctoral students were applying 
for one or both administrative posts and teaching/research at a college or 
university level. Comments indicated that the administrative posts would 
likely be at th ^ school district, regional or provincial level. 

In order to supplement the information from students, program 
coordinators were asked to estimate the following proportions of graduates 
at the time of program completion in 1975: (1) those who held continuing 
or temporary appointments; (2) those who obtained continuing appointments 
within three months; and (3) those who did not obtain continuing appoint- 
ments. The responses are summarized in Table 7.2 which presents the number 
of responses in each category and the medians of the coordinators' estimates. 

Table 7.2 

Medians of Coordinators' Estimates of Proportions of 
Students in Various Employment Categories 

Employment Category Master ' s 

f Median 

Held a continuing appointment at the 
time of the final oral 

Held a temporary appointment at the 
time of the final oral 

Held no appointment but began a 
continuing appointment within 
three months of the final oral 

Held no appointment and hold only 
a temporary appointment now 



The range of proportions varied greatly for each response item. 
Although the mf^dian of the estimates of 15 Master *s coordinators was 90 
percent of students holding continuing appointments, the range was from 



Doctoral 
f Median 



15 90% 

3 10 

7 20 

2 5 



A 63% 

2 15 

5 20 

2 20 
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20 percent to 100 percent. Seven coordinatjrs indicated that some students 
in their programs began a continuing appointment within three months; the 
median of these estimates was 20 percent of students while the range was 
from 5 percent to 80 percent. Only two coordinators indicated that any 
of their Master's graduates still held only temporary appointments; the 
estimate was 5 percent in each case. 

Responses of doctoral coordinators indicate that a lower propor- 
tion of students than that estimated by Master's coordinators held a con- 
tinuing appointment. The median of the estimates was 65 percent of stu- 
dents but the range was 50 percent to 80 percent. The responses of the 
five coordinators who indicated that some of the graduates obtained 
appointments within three months ranged from 10 percent to 100 percent with 
a median of 20 percent. Two coordinators estimated that as high as 20 
percent of the graduates still held only temporary appointments. The 
range in each response category is c] early a function, in part, of the 
small enrolments in doctoral programs. 

Employment Patter ns 

The patterns of employment of recent graduates was described by 
the geographic location in which positions were obtained as well as the 
types of positions. Location was described in terms of these categories: 
same urban area as the university, not in same urban area but in same 
province, in another province and outsiae of Canada. Department chair- 
persons were asked to provide estimates of the proportions of all gradu- 
ates in each of these categories while program coordinators presented 
estimates for students in particular programs. 
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As is indicated in Table 7.3, approximately one-half of all 
graduates hold appointments in the same urban area as the university 
while approximately 30 percent hold appointments in the same province- 



Table 7.3 

iledians of Chairpersons' and Coordinators' Estimates of 
Proportions of Students Who Hold Appointments in 
Various Geographic Locations 



Location 


Department 
Chairperson 
f Median 


Master ' s 
Coordinators 
f Median 


Doctoral 
Coordinators 
f Median 


Same urban area as 


13 


40% 


16 


50% 


5 


50% 


university 














Not in same urban area 


14 


30 


17 


30 


3 


30 


but same province 














In another province 


9 


10 


7 


10 


4 


30 


Outside of Canada 


4 


10 


3 


5 


2 


50 



Department chairpersons' estimates for those holding appointments in 
another province or outside of Canada ranged from 5 percent to 30 percent 
for each category with a median of 10 percent. Since only nine and four 
chairpersons reported any students at all in these categories, the majority 
of departments have no graduates outside of the province. The proportions 
of doctoral graduates employed outside of the province appears to be some- 
what higher. Four coordinators indicated that from 10 percent to 50 per- 
cent of graduates were employed in another province with a median of 30 
percent, ^nly two doctoral coordinators reported students emr'oyed out- 
side of Canada but the proportion was high — 50 percent in each case. This 
is probably accounted for almost entirely by graduato.s of low enrolment 
programs returning their home countries. Given the relatively low 

1 ".3 
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enrolments of doctoral programs, the actual numbers of students involved 
is likely to be quite low. 

Information was also obtained from coordinators about the propor- 
tion of students who were employed in various types of positions; specific 
information was requested about the 1972-74 graduates and 1975 graduates. 
Ihe median of coordinators' estimates for Master's graduates are presented 
in Table 7.4. The median of the estimates of 16 coordinators for 1972-74 

Table 7.4 

Medians of Coordinators' Estimates of Proportion of the 
1972-1974 and 1975 Master's Graduates Employed 



in 


Selected 


Positions 








Position 


1972- 

f 


1974 
Median 




f 


1975 

Median 


University teaching/ 

research/administration 


2 


5% 




3 


10% 


College teaching/ research/ 
administration 


6 


10 




5 


10 


Department of education 


8 


10 




6 


10 


Regional office 








4 


5 


Super in tendency 








5 


20 


Assistant superintendency 








4 


10 


School systems 


7 


20 








Principalships 


16 


40 




17 


50 


Teaching /Assistant 
principals 


12 


40 




13 


30 


indicated that 40 percent of 


the graduates were 


in principalships v/hile 


the median of 17 coordinators 


t 

estimates was 50 percent of 


1975 


graduates 


were in principalships. The 


range in 


each year 


was large; 


for 


1975 one 



coordinator estimated that only \Q percent held principalships while the 
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coordinator of another program gave an estimate of 100 percent. The 
second highest median was for teaching/assistant pr incipalship positions — 
40 percent for 1972-74 and 30 percent for 1975. According to coordinators' 
estimates only relatively small proportions of students in relatively few 
programs accepted the other positions which were listed. 

An examination of responses by departments revealed that the com- 
bination of principalship and a teaching post with or without administrative 
responsibilities would account for 70 percent to 100 percent of Master's 
graduates. The responses for only one university fell below 70 percent 
for these two types of positions combined. 

As might be expected, a different pattern was evident in the 
employment of doctoral graduates, one which indicated much greater vari- 
ation from university to university. The results are presented in Table 
7.5. Coordinators' estimates for the proportion of graduates in university 
positions ranged from 10 percent to 50 percent for 1972-74 and from 20 
percent to 50 percent for 1975 with a median of 30 percent in each case. 
The proportion of students in colleges also remained approximately the 
same; however, fewer coordinators reported graduates employed at the de- 
partment of education, regional or school system level in 1975 than in 
the preceding three years. Responses indicated that in some departments 
significant proportions of graduates were employed in the other positions 
listed while the majority of respondents did not list any in these cate- 
gories. In part, the variation may be explained by the relatively small 
numbers of graduates involved. 



o 
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Table 7.5 

Medians of Coordinators' Estimates of Proportion of 
Doctoral Graduates in 1972-74 and 1975 Employed 
in Selected. Positions 



Position 


1972- 


-1974 


1975 




f 


Med ian 


r Median 


Universities 


6 


30% 


5 30% 


Colleges/ technical institutes 


3 


20 


4 30 


Departments of education, 


4 


10 


1 SO 


provincial /regional 








School systems central office 


5 


20 


1 10 


administrators or super- 








visors 








Principals 


1 


30 


1 30 


Assistant principals 


1 


20 


1 30 


Consultants 


1 


20 


1 40 


Research institutes 


1 


30 


1 20 


Teachers * associations 


2 


10 




Student Placement and Follow-Up 






Program coordinators 


also estimated the proportion of students 


completing programs in 1975 who were assisted in finding pos; 


.tions by the 


department or the university placement 


service. The results 


were as 


follows : 










Master ' s 


Doctoral 




Number 


9 


4 




Ranee 


5 - 20% 


10 - 100% 




Median 


10% 


45% 




Only 9 Master's and 4 doctoral 


program 


coordinators indicated 


that any 



proportion of the graduates were assisted in finding positions. The pro- 
portion of students at the Master's level was relatively low and never 
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.exceeded 20 percent. For doctoral students the median was 43 percent • 
although the range was from 10 percent to 100 percent. The difference 
between Master's and doctoral graduates can be explained, in part, by 
the relatively large proportion of Master's students who were assured 
of positions as compared to the doctoral graduates, if the situation which 
obtained in 1975 also obtained in previous years. Information was not 
obtained on the manner in which this assistance was provided. 

A related item is that of procedures which are used by the de~ 
partment to monitor reactions to the program and to follow-up of graduates. 
Chairpersons were asked to identify each type of activity which applied 
to their department. The responses are summarized below: 

Method f % 

Personal contacts between 14 88 

members of department and 

graduates 

Occasional surveys of all 5 31 

graduates 

Systematic career monitoring 2 12 
through continuing contact 
with graduates 

Other 2 12 

The majority of departments relied on personal contacts, and about one- 
third used the occasional survey of graduates. Only two reported systematic 
career monitoring and two identified other means. These other means in- 
cluded course evaluations and an alumni newsletter. 

Summary 

1. The majority of Master's students who were includtid in the survey were 
assured of positions at the time of data collection while the majority 
of doctoral students had neither obtained a position nor were on leave 
from a position. 
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Most of the Master *s students were applying for positions, or already 
held positions, at the school level; doctoral students indicated a 
preference for tea ^.'ling/research positions at the post-secondary 
level and administrative positions at the provincial, regional or 
school district levels. 

Significantly more Master's students than doctoral students held con- 
tinuing appointments at the time of program completion. 

The majority of Master's and doctoral graduates accepted positions in 
the urban area or the province in which their university was located. 
Only . Tnall proportions of graduating students v/ere employed in other 
provinces or outside of Canada. 

Most Master's graduates find positions at the school level as princi- 
pals or as teachers with or without administrative responsibilities. 

Universities, colleges and departments of education employed a largo 
proportion of doctoral graduates. 

A larger proportion of doctoral than Master's graduates were assisted 
in finding a position by the department or university placement service. 

Departments rely heavily on personal contacts between members of the 
depc.rtment and graduates for monitoring reactions to programs and 
student follow-up. 
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CHAPTER 8 



RECENT, DESIRED AND PROJECTED PROGRAM CHANGES 



Although the main focus of this study was on the characteristics 
of programs at the time the data were being collected, an attaapt was also 
made to obtain information about the nature of program developments. De- 
partment chairpersons and program coordinators were asked to identify pro- 
gram changes introduced within two years prior to the study as well as 
Changes projected for the following two years. The student respondents 
were asked to identify aspects of the program in which they thought some 
changes would be desirable. Results of compiling answers to these questions 
are presented in this chapter. 

Recent Changes 

The frequency with which department chairpersons and program co- 
ordinators reported recent changes in various aspects of the educational 
administration program are shown in Table 8,1, The four areas most fre- 
quently identified were as follows: course content or instructional 
processes; program structure; recruitment, selection and admission of 
students; and students' research experiences. Some changes were reported 
in department purposes, program completion requirements and department 
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Table 8.1 



Number and Percentage of Chairpersons and Coordinators 
Reporting Recent Clianges in Various Aspects of Programs 



rograiD Aspect 



r .f . Dut K-nl or 
.•'iStruc't processes 

• ^- :m:t. s r ru^- 1. u r** 

. I u Lii-'iit /sel t'c" Lion/ 

: ; i. :i t ■« ' t r( h 

^ :\\ I r i. < ' IV e !-» 

' l^.ii t::u r ' ]>urposi\S or 

t r V r .nil V onp let i on 
r ' - cu : r t nit-nt 

. ..r levt ls ot 
■ ; i i : 1 1^'. • '.t rv i c I's 

; : , I r < t . j t . .m ' . 



Depar tment 
Chairperson 
(N-16) 

f % 



56 

31 
31 

25 

19 

19 

19 



6 
12 



Coordinators 



Master's Doctoral 

(N=21) (N=8) 
f % f % 



11 

7 
5 

6 

3 

4 



52 

33 
24 

29 

14 

19 



4 
1 



1 
1 



50 

50 
12 



12 
12 



12 



^ 1,, t hi- Litter cii.e by the chairpersons only. None of the 
M- . r.;M.ft».l .iny changes in [.] acement. of graduate students, sources 
♦ MiliiJK, or in la( iJities and services. 
( f,., M p. r '.on^. and (ourdin.Uors agreed that the most common changes 
M : ft. , (Mjrse content and program structure. The specific changes 

... I .11 tM wi-r*' simil/ir across |)rograins. In general, these 

'fr^phnily the revision ol exifjting courses, shifting of 
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course content and the development of new courses. Other changes reported 
included more diversified instructional strategies, increased use of audio- 
visual materials and an increased emphasis on research within courses. 

Some of the changes in program structure were related to course 
changes, in particular to a redefinition of core courses and specializations. 
Some departments introduced more significant changes such as the addition 
of a non-thesis route or an increased emphasis on projects and field 
components. Program completion requirement changes which related to these 
included a comprehensive oral or written examination at the end of an all- 
course program, the requirement of a project or an internship and strength- 
ening of academic requirements. 

Several chairpersons and coordinators reported a more active 
recruitment program and more stringent selection of students in recent 
years. Most of the references to changes in students' research related 
to the relative emphasis on research and specific types of research 
activity. The few changes in department purposes related to such devel- 
opments as placing increased emphasis on preparation for the principal- 
ship and moving from a general to a more specialized program at Che 
Master's level. 

Desired Changes 

Student respondents were asked to identify the aspects ^of their 
respective programs in which they thought some changes would be desirable. 
The same responses as had been used to obtain information from chairpersons 
and coordinators on recent changes were provided; however, students were 
not asked for elaborative comments. Tan Master's students and two doc- 
toral students thought that no changes were required; however, all of the 
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responses were checked by one or more students. 

As is indicated in Table 8.2, the one aspect of the program which 
was most frequently identified as an area in which some change would be 
desirable was program content or instructional processes. This response 

Table 8.2 

Number and Percentage of Students Identifying Aspects of 
Programs in Which They Considered Changes Would be Desirable 



Program Aspect Master's Doctoral 

Students Students 

(N=69) (N=31) 

f % f % 



Program content or instructional 


31 


45 


18 


58 


processes 










Research experiences 


19 


28 


11 


35 


Program processes or objectives 


17 


25 


13 


42 


Program structure 


16 


23 


8 


26 


Facilities and services 


14 


20 


7 


23 


Recruitment /select ion/admission 


14 


20 


6 


19 


Sources or level of funding 


13 


19 


10 


32 


Completion requirements 


13 


19 


3 


10 


Department governance 


7 


10 


1 


3 


Student placement 


4 


6 


1 


3 


Other 


7 


10 


4 


13 


No changes required 


10 


14 


2 


6 



was checked by 45 percent of Master's respondents and 58 percent of doc- 
toral respondents. The doctoral students saw more improvement possible 
in program processes or objectives than did Master's candidates; however, 
it was ranked high as an aspect for possible improvement by both groups. 
Research experiences were identified by 28 percent of Master's and 35 
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percent of doctoral students. Doctoral students indicated a greater con- 
cern for improved funding than did the Master's respondents. 

Respondents saw possibilities for improvements in other areas 
including program structure, facilities or services, recruitment/selection/ 
admission and completion requirements. Only a few respondents identified 
student placement or department governance. Desired changes other than 
tl'iOse listed appeared to elaborate the areas identified and referred to 
factors such as the following: teaching proficiency, flexibility in 
programming, financial support and interest in students. 

The idiosyncratic nature of these points of view is illustrated 

by the responses of two students from the same institution. One commented: 

Changes mostly on socialization end, i.e., making students 
feel more secure, more at home, more supported by staff — 
staff is more concerned with intervention and consultancy 
work in some instances than with development of students 
Also, changes in program; more on common sk-' ',1s such as 
assessment of needs, climate measurement, etc. 

The other sl:udent simply stated, "Snack bar." Perhaps the comment of 
another student may reflect the attitudes of still others: "Nothing 
is perfect but I have no major complaints." 

Projected Changes 

A number of department chairpersons and program coordinators 
anticipated no changes in various aspects of their programs over the next 
tv;o years at the time when they responded to the questionnaire. The 
frequency with which" other chairpersons and coordinators identified pos- 
sible changes is indicated in Table 8.3. The most frequently identified 
projected changes were in areas of course content and students' research 
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Table 8.3 

Number and Percentage of Chairpersons and Coordinators 
Identifying Projected Program Changes in 
Various Aspects of Programs 



PiTo^ram Aspect 


Department 


Coordinators 




Chairpersons 
(N=16) 

f % 


Master ' s 

(N=21) 
f % 


Doctoral 

(N=8) 
f % 


Course content or 

instructional processes 


7 44 


9 43 


2 25 


Students ' research 
experiences 


6 38 


6 29 


1 12 


Rec ru i tmen t / sel ec t i on/ 
admission 


6 38 


5 24 


0 


Program completion 
requirements 


5 31 


5 24 


0 


Department purposes or 

U D J CC L J-VCO 


4 25 


5 24 


1 12 


Sources or levels of 
funding 


3 19 


0 


0 


Program structure 


2 12 


6 29 


1 12 


Department govp.r nance 


0 


0 


0 


Facilities or services 


0 


0 


0 


Placement of graduates 


0 


0 


0 


Other changes 


0 


1 5 


1 12 


No changes 


3 19 


0 


2 25 



experiences. Program coordinators anticipated more changes in program 
structure than did the department chairpersons. There was agreement that 
some changes were also likely to occur in recruitment and admission 
practices, program completion requirements and department objectives. No 
changes were projected in relation to department governance, facilities 
and services, or placement of graduates. 
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In elaborating on these possible changes, the respondents identi- 
fied a variety of specific developments; however, some respondents did 
not indicate the specific changes which they anticipated. With reference 
to content and instructional processes, mention was made of continuous 
development in general by a number of the respondents. The specifics 
which were mentioned included more emphasis on field and clinical experi- 
ences, and the development of courses and modules. In relation to program 
structure, one respondent indicated different types of courses in fields 
such as ethics, educational theory and human development. Another indicated 
a change in structure to accommodate full-time as well as part-time students. 

Several respondents indicated that they were planning more active 
and aggressive recruitment to attract a broader clientele, to increase 
numbers of full-time students and to maintain the level of existing enrol- 
ments. 

Although some changes in students' research experiences were 
anticipated, the nature of the changes did not come through clearly in 
elaborative comments. In general, these related to an increased emphasis 
on research and attempts to improve the quality of research. Anticipated 
changes in program completion requirements related to reviewing all-course 
programs, addition of a culminating project and increasing field experi- 
ences. Similar comments were made in relation to purposes, namely, more 
emphasis on practical applications and field experiences in a number of 
programs. 

Several department chairpersons made reference to the need (or 
possibility) for more funding; they identified contract research as one 
possible new source. 
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In general the projected changes appear to refl^wt either con- 
tinuation of recent changes or some new ones in light of changing circum- 
stances. Continued development of program content and structure seems to 
be related to the emerging nature of the field of study. The increased 
emphasis on recruitment and selection may reflect the desire to maintain 
enrolments at a time when declines can be anticipated and also a desire 
to be more selective. Emphasis on research, on culminating projects or 
a comprehensive oral would appear to reflect more emphasis on scholarship. 
However, this appears to be balanced by other components which are more 
practice-oriented: field experiences, courses des-gned for specific 
administrative tasks and introduction of program modifications suited to 
the needs of part-time students. 

Summary 

1. The aspects of programs in which most changes have been made in recent 
years include course content or instructional processes; program scruc- 
ture; recruitment, selection, and admission of students; and students' 
research experiences. 

2. There have been few or no changes in areas such as sources or levels of 
funding, facilities and services, and placement of graduate students. 

3. Students would like to see more changes in program content or instruc- 
tional processes, research experiences, program purposes or objectives 
and program structure . 

4. The areas in which future changes are likely to take place include 
course content or instructional processes, students' research experi- 
ences and program structure. 
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Changes in some programs will also focus on recruitment, selection 
and admission of students; program completion requirements; and de- 
partment purposes or objectives. 

The recent and projected changes indicate a number of major thrusts: 
(1) continued development of the content of the field of study; (2) 
re-emphasis on quality of program through selection of students and 
added completion requirements; and (3) increased efforts to develop 
the practical or applied aspects of programs. 



CHAPTER 9 



CONCLUSION 



The variations in programs and practices which have been described 
in preceding chapters render it somewhat hazardous to attempt generaliza- 
tions about educational administration programs in Canadian universities. 
The risk of distortion is increased when the generalizations are based on 
questionnaire data which have not been supplemented by first-hand observa- 
tion or experience in those programs. Choosing the less risky alternative 
of not attempting any generalizations leaves the report incomplete. Con- 
sequently, the only acceptable course of action seems to be to develop 
some generalizations based on the assumption that these will be considered 
in light of the earlier discussion. 

Some Generalizations 

The generalizations which follow are highly tentative; they result 
as much from impressions as they do from clear evidence of trends, and they 
should be read as such. Some of them apply more to one program — Master's, 
Ed.D. or Ph.D. — than to the others. In those cases where differences are 
not pointed out, the assumption is that the variation will have been made 
clear in the text or the summaries of the preceding chapters. 
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1. As a result of the rapid growth of educational administration 
programs over the past twenty years, opportunities for graduate study in 
this field are now readily accessible to tlie majority of educators in 
nearly all provinces of Canada. These programs are characterized by wide 
variations in such factors as size (number of faculty and student enrol- 
ment) , ratio of full-time to part-time students, the structure of programs 
and related characteristics; however, there are also similarities which 
reflect common sources of influence and adaptations to similar situations. 

2. The majority of programs appear to have primarily a local or 
provincial character: they tend to recruit and attract students who live 
in the same metropolitan area and province, they serve part-time students 
who live within commuting distance, and their graduates tend to find 
employment in the same geographic area as the university. Although some 
programs do enrol students from other provinces and countries, these 
students constitute only a minor portion of the total enrolment. 

3. Both the Master's and doctoral degree programs appear to have a 
heavy academic/research emphasis: academic background and aptitude are 
important factors in admission, fnrmai study is emphasized, and research 
courses and projects are frequently compulsory components of programs. 
Indications are that only limited attention is given to administrative 
practices in terms of selection of students, content of programs or 
instructional methods, 

A. High degrees of specialization within administration are not 
characteristic of educational administration programs; they are more 
generalist in nature. Although Master's programs are considerec'. to be 
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most suited as preparation for within-school administration and doctoral 
programs for other administrative and research/ teaching posts, no identi- 
fiable prograr . lements relate clearly to such differentiation. Programs 
provide preparation for a variety of positions and permit sufficient 
individualization of programming to provide for a diversity of speciali- 
zations, 

5, Programs are primarily conceptual in orientation; human relations 
skills receive some emphasis but a balance of conceptual, human relations 
and technical skills does not appear to be achieved. Topics such as 
administrative theory, organization theory and research methods are 
commonly emphasized, 

6, For the vast majority of students, graduate study in educational 
administration is part-time study. The majority of Master's programs do 
not have a residence requirement, and some doctoral students are unable 

to complete a program in one continuous period of residence. Particularly 
Lor Master's students, completing a degree program involves attendance 
in evening session classes and other sessions such as the summei session. 

7, Only a minority of students now elect a thesis route at the 
Master's level in programs where the choice of a non-thesis route exists. 
The majority of students are enrolled in programs which can be defined by 
course requirements. Even though there may be field experience or research 
project requirements, these tend to be defined in terms of course credits, 

8, Departments and graduate programs are largely self-contained; the 
majority of students complete all or nearly all of their program require- 
ments within the home department. Master's students may take some courses 
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from other departments but seldom venture outside of the faculty. Although 
doctoral students are more likely to take courses from other departments, 
for the majority of students such work involves only a small proportion 
of nhe total program requirements. 

9, Graduate programs in educational administration place heavy em- 
phasis on formal study and formal instruction, particularly of the more 
standard in-class type. Field experiences receive little if any attention; 
research projects are emphasized more at the doctoral than at the Master's 
level. 

10. The content of programs is perceived by students to be current 
and relevant to some extent but not particularly innovative or individual- 
ized. Extensive use is made of class discussion as a method of instruction. 
Although case studies and role playing are used, the majority of students 
complete programs without encountering other forms of simulation, group 
processes or self-instructional modules. 

11. In most departments faculty and students have access to facilities 
and services which are generally of high quality. Students rated facilities 
and equipment such as library, audio-visual, computer and duplicating 
favorably; quality of service related to these facilities and equipment 
received somewhat lower ratings. Department chairpersons perceived a need 
for laboratory facilities while students identified a lack of cl^erical/ 
secretarial service. 

12. Placement of graduates has not been a problem. Most Master's 
candidates come from teaching posts and appear to be assured of teaching 
positions although most aspire to administrative posts at the elementary 

o 
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or secondary level. Doctoral graduates aspire to higher level administra- 
tive posts or academic/research appointments and may have to engage in 
more search than do the Master's graduates. Departments have not been 
involved extensively in placement or systematic follow-up activities. 

13. The programs which have been established for several years appear 
to be relatively stable although some changes have been introduced in 
recent years and are projected for the next few years. Indications are 
that characteristics of programs are evolving in response to needs per- 
ceived by students and faculty as well as in response to perceived changes 
in the environment. Specific changes in various universities cover the 
full range from course content changes to modifications in program require 
ments, including research requirements and field experiences. The sum 
total of all of these changes would give the impression of a systematic 
review of program requirements; however, no department appeared to be 
considering changes in more than one or two aspects of its operation. 

Some Issues 

The results of a survey — such as the one on which this report 
is based — do not provide a firm base for recommendations other than those 
relating to the need for further study. Nevertheless, the conclusions 
and generalizations do help to identify issues which merit consideration 
by those who must make decisions about programs, whether or not there is 
any additional research. A number of the issues which emerge from the 
present study are discussed below; they relate to orientations of programs 
and specific practices which should be questioned given the information 
contained in this report. 
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1. Are programs which have a research/academic orientation the most 
appropriate preparation for professional practice in the field of educa- 
tional administration? The research orientation of present programs is 
evidenced by the emphasis on research courses, research projects, formal 
study and limited attention to field experiences or simulation. There 
appears to be an assumption that this type of content and experiences 
provide suitable preparation for prospective administrators. Is there 
any evidence to support the continued acceptance of thus assumption? 
What alternative approaches might be considered? 

2. Should educational administration departments attempt to select 
students on the basis of potential for success in administrative practice 
as well as on academic ability? No doubt, promise for success in admini- 
stration is given some attention in the selection process; however, 
departments generally appear to select on the basis of predicted succes.5 

in the program. Since there are few, if any, field experience or practicum 
requirements, success in a graduate program is defined in terms of academic 
success. The degree attests to a high level of academic and research 
capability. Do departments have some responsibility for concerning them- 
selves with performance in administrative posts of those who hold graduate 
degrees in educational administration? 

3. What types of programs are best suited to the needs and circum- 
stances of part-time students? The large proportions of part-time graduate 
students in most departments present a particular challenge to designers 
of programs. On the surface it appears that few attempts are made to take 
advantage of the opportunity to combine formal study with learning from 
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6. To what extent and in what ways should programs take account of 
currcMit, lucal issues? Most programs in educational administration serve 
a local cliontole; yet the content of the program is general and conceptual 
in nature. Emphasis is placed on administrative theory, organizational 
theory and research methods; the extent to which educational issues and 
problems receive attention in such courses in unknown- Nor is it known 
how studies in statistics and research methods contribute to preparing 
for involvement in educational decisions- How might programs be modified 
to provide appropriate preparation for service in a particular school 
system with particular needs and problems? 

7- What instructional strategies and resources are required for 
effective preparation of administrators? The facilities and services 
available to staff and students in the majority of departments appears 
to be of high quality- There are indications that more specialized 
facilities such as laboratories and the instructional modes associated 
with them are lacking- Students do not regard their programs as par- 
ticularly innovative; heavy reliance appears to be placed on formal study 
of a fairly standard type- Have innovative and exciting instructional 
modes such as simulation now become a standard part of learning experi- 
ences so that they are taken for, granted or have they indeed failed to 
have an impact on how teaching and learning are carried out? 

Concluding Comment 

The results of this survey reveal that much has been accomplished 
in the development of educational administration programs in Canadian uni- 
versities over the past two decades- Growth of programs attests to the 
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acceptance of graduate study in educational administration as legitimate. 
,i\:d uDCLhy oi support. Ability of those programs to aLlr.ict students 
attests to their acceptance by stude^.ts even though formal study in 
educational administration is not a prerequisite for appointment to 
administrative posts in most provinces. Changes in the components of 
those programs reveals a flexibility to adjust to changing needs and 
circumstances. Yet some challenges do remain. 

The major challenges are suggested in the issues which have 
been discussed. Program changes appear to be taking place within commonly 
accepced boundaries and definitions of graduate programs; they are minor 
variations on an established theme. There is room for innovative thrusts 
which change the theme. The mix of theory and practice, relevance to 
administrative careers and appropriate instructional strategies raise 
new chal]enges. Programs were accepted by universities on strength of 
similarity to existing models of graduate programs generally and not 
Just those for professionaJ schools. Are they now sufficiently firmly 
established so that they can look outward to the needs of thj profession 
and not just to the expectations of the university community? Such an 
examination may lead to exciting new thrusts in the further development 
of university-based programs for preparing educational administrators. 
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EDUCATIONAL An.'ll NM STRATI 0^j 
PREPARATJO:; PROGRAf^S 
IN CANADA 



A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 
Sponsored by 



UNIVERSITY COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL ADHI Ml STRATI DM 
and the 

Department of Educational Administration, University of Alberta 
(Torn: Department Headb) 



Please indicate responses by checking ( Items or printing informatTon 
as eacJi item specifies. 

If additional space is needed to answer any questions, enclose additional 
pages v;ith the questionnaire. 

Enclose completed questionnaire and additional pages (if any) fn the 
envelope provided and return l/ ITHIfl TWO WEEKS to E. Miklos, Department 
of Educational Administration, University of Alberta, Ednonton. 



Thank you. 
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3 — graduate enrolment in education _ 

k graduate enrolment in educational administration ^ 



In v.'hat year v/as the graduate program in educational administration 
Initiated? 



1 n 3 U 5 



6 j 7 j 8 j 9 I 1 0 

1 1 j 1 ?. j 1 3 I 1 U j 1 S 

1 6 I 1 7 j 1 8 I 1 9 
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PROGRAMS AND ENROLKhNTS 

Which of the following types of preparation programs in educational 
administration are offered within your institution? (Check [ ^/) all 
appropriate numbers and designate th*- degree (e.g. H.Ed.) or 
certificate (e.g. Diploma) awarded. 



Program 

1 Pre-Master's Certificate 
or Di ploma 

2 Master's (without thesis) 

3 Master's (with ti.'.-sis) 

k Certificate Program between 
Master's and Doctorate 

5 — Doctor of rducation 

6 Doctor of Philosophy 

7 other (specify) 



Cert if icatc/Degree 



Please indicate the number of students who completed each of the 
following progrjnv in the calendar years 197^. 1975 and 1976 
(estimate). (if a program is not offered enter NA; if there were no 
graduates in a p r og ram v/h i d; is offered enter "0".) 

Program 197ii 1975 197G 

1 Pre-Master's Certificate 

or Dlplof'U^ Program 

2 ^.aster's (v/ithouL thesis) 

3 Master's (with thesis) 

k Doctor of Education 

3 Doctor of Philosophy 

6 other (spec 1 f'y) 



2 5 
2 6 
2 7 

28 

29 
30 

31 



i 


3 3 


3. 


3 5 


36 


3 7 


' 3 8 


39 


uo 


U 1 


U2 


h 3 


' itU 


.5 


U6 


U7 


U 8 


U9 


, 50 


51 


52 


5 3 


5U 


55 


j 




58 


59 


6 0 


e: 


■ G2 
1 




6U 


B5 


66 


67 



ERIC 



123 



83 
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Please Indicate the number of students presently enrolled in each of 
the following programs on a part-time and a full-time bases. 
{Include all students whose programs hove not lapsed even thotjgh 
tiiey may not be doing course work or research In the present term.) 



Current Enrollment 
Numbe r 



P rogr am 

1 Prc-«aster»s Certificate 
or Diploma Program 

2 Mastcr*s (without thesis) 

3 Master's (with thesis) 
^ Doctor of Education 

5 Doctor of Philosophy 

6 — other (specify) 



Please Indicate the number of students adml tted to each of th* 
following programs during the calendar year 1976. 



Program 

1 — Pre-Haster's Certificate 

or Diploma Program 

2 — Master's (without thesis) 

3 — Master's (with thesis) 
^ — Doctor of Education 

5 — Doctor of Philosophy 

6 -- other (speci fy) 



Students Admitted 
Nifmber 



Please indicate whether the number of admissions in 197 6 represents 
no change, an increase or decrease for each program. (Check (/) 
the appropriate box for each program. Where there Is a change, 
Indicate the percentage change to the nearest 5%.) 



1 -- Pre-Haster's Certificate 

or Diploma 

2 Master's (without thesis) 

3 Master's (with thesis) 
h Doctor of Education 

5 — Doctor of Philosophy 

6 other (specify) 



1 

2 
3 

5 
6 



No 

Change 


Increase 


1 Decrease 


Change 




















































6 8 I 69 

i 

70 171 
72 ' 73 

7^ j 75 
76 77 

78 179 



ID 



1 2 



6(7 

8 ' 9 
1 0 I 1 1 
12 ' 1 3 

1^ j 15 
16 117 



1 8 

1 9 
20 

2 1 
22 

2 3 



3 k 



i 

ion ! 



What changes do you anticipate in admissions for 1 977 in con.parison, 

with those for 1976 for each of the following programs? (Check ( J) 

the approximate box for each program and where a cfianqe is anticipated, 

indicate the change to the nearest 5^-) 1 



1 

2 - 

3 - 
k ' 

5 - 

6 - 



Pre-Haster's Certificotc or Diploma 1 



- Master's (without thesis) 

- Master's (with thesis) 

- Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy 
other (specify) 



No 

Change 


I ncrease 


Decrease 


o 

c 



















































DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND GOVERNANCE 



What is the organization through which courses or programs in 
educational administration are offered in your institution? (Check 
(y) appropriate item.) 



1 — there is a Department of 3 

Educational Administration 

2 — there Is a Centre , 

Jns t i tutc or Di vi sion 

for the study of h 

educational admin i s t rat ion 



— no distinct unit; faculty 
mejnbers with an interest in 
educat ional admin i s t rat ion 
are attached to other units 

other (specify) 



If there is a head or chairperson of an educational administration 
unit (Department, Division, Institute) how is that person selected? 
(Check. (\/) the appropriate item.) 

1 -r election by members of 3 — appointment by the Dean without 

the unit committee advice 

2 appointment by the Dean k other (specify) 

on the advice of a 

representative committee — 

If there is a head or chairperson, what is the no'-rral term of 
appointment? (Chock ( n/ ) appropriate item.) 

1 indefinite four years 

2 more than five years 5 three years 

3 five years 6 less thon three years 

Approximately how nany department meetings are held annually? (Check 
( ) the appropriate item.) 

1.-- more than 20 k d to 10 

2 -- 16 to 20 5 5 or fewer 

3 11 to 15 



I 



125 



CS Vlow regularly do dcpartrr.ont faculty members participate Tn making 

c?cpartnental decisions regarding each of the following? (Chock (v^) 
one co^uTH for ecich item.) 



1 - 

2 - 

3 - 
k - 



- selection of 
acadeni c s taf f 

- selection of 
non-academic staff 

- promotion of 
academic staff 

promotion of 
non-academic staff 

•~ admission of students 

•- course changes 

program changes 



o 
's 

<c 


Often 


Some- 
times 


<L> 
U 

cc 


1. 

o 









































































2k 

i 

« 35 
I 36 
37 

38 
39 
^0 
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How do students participate in or Influence departmental decision 
making? (Check (v^ ) each number which applies.) 



C7 



C8 



A informal communication 
with various members of 
department staff 

5 other (specify) 



1 -- formal representation on 

departmental committees 
and meetings 

2 informal coTjTiani cat • on 
with department 
chairperson ' 

3 formal r.ee tings with 

department chairperson 

Which of the following formally constituted student organ i -/at ions 
exist in your institution? (Check {y/) all applicable Items.) 

1 a student organization in the department 

2 an association of graduate students In Education 

3 an association of graduate students in the university 

Hov/ reguraly do the following participants have a formal vote in 
the departmental decision making process? (Check (v^) one column 
for each i tern, ) 



1 interested graduate 
studen ts 

2 graduate student 
representatives 

- Instructors/Lecturers 

* Assistant Professors 

* Associate Professors 

- Ful 1 Professors 



■~ part-time Academic 
staff 

8 non-academic staff 

9 — others (speci fy) 



I 

2 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 



Always 


Often 


1 &) 

4) £ 
O *-» 

CO 


Rarely 


> 





























































































m|i+2|i+3Iifi+|i+! 



1+6 I 1+7 1 if 8 



k9 
50 
51 

52 
53 
5^ 
55 
56 
57 
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How many full-tirrc faculty members {IncUidtng yourself) are 
presently in the department of educational administration in each 
of the following categor.cs? 



U.O 



Cll 



1 
2 
3 
h 
5 
6 



Category 
Lcctu re rs/ 1 ns true tors 
Assistant Professors 
Associate Professors 
' Full ProfcsSiOrs 
' Emeritus Professors 
' others (bpcci fy) 



Number 



How many part-time faculty members presently serve In the department 
In each of the following capacities? 



Category 

1 three-quarters time 

2 — two-thi rds t ime 

3 one-hal f tirre 
k one-thi rd t i me 

5 one-quarter time 

6 other (speci fy) 



Number 



How many full-tine non-acpdemic staff members are presently m the 
department of education administration in each of the fol lowmg 
categories? 



Category 

1 administrative assistants 
or officers 

2 -- clerical and secretarial 

3 technical support 
personne \ 

k research assistants, 
other than graduate 
s tudents 

5 -- other (spec; fy) 



Number 



58 


59 


60 


6 1 


62 


6 3 


Sk 


65 


66 





6 7 



6 e 

69 
70 
71 

72 
73 



7H 
75 

76 



77 
78 



D PROGRAM STRUCTURE AND GENCRAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Dl How many different credit courses \n educational administration are 

offered by the department at both graduate and undergraduate levels? j 

i 

1 undergraduate courses 

2 graduate courses \ 



ID 



1 'I 



e,7 

n 1 9 
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How mony of tHc courses offered by the department are potentially 
available to students in each of the following programs? 

Progrm\ Number 

1 Prc-^^aster 's Certificate 
or Diploma 

2 Master's (without thesis) 

3 Hester's (with thesis) 

^ Doctor of Education 

5 Doctor of Philosophy 

6 — other (sped fy) 



How many hours of instruction, that )s, total in-class time, are 
involved in a course offered at your institution? (Check (/) the 
Item which appl ics,) 



1 less than 30 hours 

2 — 30-39 hours 

3 -- hO-h3 hours 
h — 50-59 hours 



60-69 hours 

70 hours or more 

other (speci fy) 



Within this department, what is the approximate proportion (to the 
nearest lOl) of courses ofrercd at the following times? (indicate 
percentage for each item; totejl should equal 100^.) 



-- betv;een 8:0u a.m. and ^:00 p.m, on weekdays 



between ^i:00 p.m. and 11:00 p.m. on v/eeknights X 

on Saturdays or a combination of Friday night and Saturday 
classes X 

other (specify) 

Total 1003; *" 



Considering the total number of courses offered by your department 
during a twelve-month period (July 1 througfi June 30) , what is the 
approximate proportion (to nearest lOt) of courses offered in the 
following sessions? 



1 regular v;inter session, on-cnmpus 

2 regular v;inter session, off-camp-js 

3 spring session or intersession 

^ -- summer session {Ij^ 

5 othe r (speci fy) 



% 



1 1 
1 3 



12 
Ik 



15 116 



17 111 



1 9 



2 1122 



2 3 



2«* j 25 
2 6 27 

2 8 j 29 
30 131 



32133 

3 i^r> 

3 G 
3 8 



17 
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RrCR'JITMfNT AND SELECTION OK STUDENTS 



Whot activities and procedures do you use to bring your programs to 
the attention of prospective students? (Check (y) all items which 
apply.) 



1 distribute information 
to schools and school 
systems 

2 -- distribute information 

to facul t ics of 
education and other 
dc^pnrt r.cr, ts 



3 - 
ii ■ 

5 — other (specify) 



- advertisements in 
p rofcss i ona 1 jou rnal s 

- distributing Information at 
educat ional conferences 



Which one of the above do you consider to be most effective? 

1 o- 



^ 2 ! 3 } *♦ *♦ I !♦ 5 



At v;hot geographic areas arc most of the department's recruiting 
iictivities directed? (Check iV) the appropriate Item.) 

1 at the surrounding urban ^ at all provinces 

or metropont:jn area ^ _ ^^j^^^ (specify) 

2 at the province 

3 at provinces in the 
region 

In general, who nakes the decision on admissions to graduate 

programs? (Check ( v/) the item which applies.) 

1 the chairperson 3 ~~ an admissions committee 

2 the chairperson, on the h pther (specify) 

advice of a cor^nittec 



STUDEMT PLACrM.^NT AND FOLLOW-UP 

Of tr^e Students who find positions upon completion of progrcnis, 
approxin:ately what proportion (to the nearest 10?) accept 
positions in the followiny locations? 

1 in the urban or metropolitan area in which the University Is 
located ^ 

2 outside of the urban area but within the province In.wnlch the 
university is lor . red ^ 

3 in other provinces ^ 

k ~~ outside of Canada 

Ho'// does the departrrent monitor reactions to the program and 
follow-up of graduates? (Check { J) each items v/hlch applies.) 

1 personal contacts 3 systematic career monitoring 
between rronber'^ of through continuing contact 
department and graduates with graduates 

2 ~- throuc]h occasional k -- other (specify) 

surveys of all graduates 



SOURCES OF FUMDiriG 

Appioxi r.ntc ly what proportion of the department's fi^-al resources 
now comes from r.ich of the following sources? (indicate percentage 
for each item; total should equal 100^.) 

1 budget allocation for general operation of department 
(salaries, supplies, etc.)^ % 

2 budget allocation specifically for graduate 
asslstanlshi ps 

3 — grants for research from non-university so': "ces % 

k contracted research % 

5 field services and other contracted research ^ ?"» 

6 other sources (specify) 



Total » 100>, 



129 



G2 V.p It proportion of the full-time gruduatu studerits Tn educational 
:c'.r . -1 1 M r ii ion receives financial abt»iscancc from the following 
sc-rc-^i? (Rc'ipond accordir;j to major sources if more than one is 
..:<rv:^^»ri art- . ) 



1 

2 
3 



research or teach! ny ass i s tan tr.h i ps through the dc;partment, 
faculty or university % 

scholarships f ron funds admi nlstered by the uni vc rs f ty 



scholarships and fellowships from non-university sources such 
OS Canado Counci 1 % 

no assi s trTn csh i ps , scholarships or fellowships % 

other (specify) 



71* I 75 
76 77 

78 j 79 

in 



8 9 
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RhC£NT PROGRAM CHANGrS 

Within the past two years, have there been any changes in the 
fol laving aspects of the cdL'cationol administration program? 
(Respond in terms of outcomes or procedures; check (/) oil 
i'Ppropriate Items.) 



1 - 

2 

3 

I - . 



dep:irtment purposes or 
object i ves 

recrui trr.en I /selerCion/ 
admission of stuccnCs 

course content or 
Instructional processes 

program corrpletion 
requi remen ts 

program structure/ 
n^chan i cs 



6 students' research 
experiences 

7 — sources or level of fundings 

8 facilities or services 

9 placement of graduates 

10 department governance 

11 other (specify) 

12 no recent changes 



For each of the r'.bove items checked, briefly state (in one or two 
sentences) the nature of the recent changes. (For each change, indiccite 
tnc; item number; enclose additional pages If necessary.) 



1 0 j 1 1 I 1 2 I 1 3 j 1 1^ 
15I16I!7I18|19!P0|'^1 
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PPOJECTEO CMANGES 



M Within the next two years, whet changes are projected in the 
foHowing aspects of the educational adm t ; i s 1 1 at ion prograrr? 
(Hc-pond in terms of anticip^itod outcomes or procedures; check ( /) 
all appropriate itens.) 



1 — department purposes or 

object i ves 

2 -~ recruitment/selection/ 

admission of students 

3 course contei)t or 

i ns t ruct i onal processes 

1< program con.pletion 
re qui rencntf, 

3 -- program structure/ 
mechan i cs 



6 - 

7 - 

8 - 

9 - 
10 - 

n - 



s tudents * research 
experiences 

sources or level of funding 
facilities or services 
placement of graduates 
department governance 
other (specify) 



12 no changes anticipated 



12 For each of the above items checked, briefly state (in one or two 
sentences) the nature of the projected changes. (For each change 
identified, indicate the i terr; number ; enclose additional pages if 
necessary. ) 



22|23j24|25|26|27 
2812913013113 2 133 
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J OTHER COURSES OF STUDY 

Jl Are courses in Higher Education Administration offered at this 
Institution? (Check (y) response.) 

1 yes 

2 no 

J2 if yts, v;here and haw are they offered? (Check (y/) one response.) 



1 in the department of 

cducat i ona 1 ad mi n i s t ra- 
tion, but not for a 
Higher Educai ton 
Administration degree 

7. in the departrc' r of 

education': a dm in. st ra- 
ti on iJ» for a Higher 
EciUC-'*cion Administration 
dctjree 



3 in a different departirent , 
but not for a Higher 
Educat ' on Admi n i s t r;5t iort 
degree 

^ in a different department 
and for a Higher Education 
Administration degree 

5 — In a department of Higher 
Education and for a Higher 
Education Administration 
degree 



If courses in higher education Administration are offered at your 
institution, who would be the most appropriate person to contact 
for inform.ition about the Higher Administration program? ^ 



31* 



3 5 



36 
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J? 



fc!u.j-:.n Ao^r:ristrjt;on offered at this 



131 



-rr ir,^, offrrtd? (Check ( ) one response,) 



■ ^ t » . V 



i 4 ' I 



. t f ! 



In a 6\fftrci\t dcpjrtm-fnt, 
t^ul not for a Specio! 
Iducation Admtnibtrot »on 
rfcyree 

In a different dcpjrtnient 
and for a SpecijI tducot ion 
AH-nlniitrot Ion degrti* 

in d vlcp>rim<-nt of Sp.'cfdl 
fducJtion ond for o SjU'cidl 
education Adminiitrol ion 
drgrce 



37 



38 



1 l.r,)^3 f.^(ic.;ti;r A J-^ I ri 1 \ t r i) I » on are offered *it your 
• ' »• .< \ . ! S.' T-ii^t rtpproprldtr pcr*on to contact for 
»' • ! > f *ij^r c ! I ^ I djcrft I on Adni n i M r jt i on prog rarn? 



con t I n ur r1 on next 



EKLC 



FAC t L iTIES AND SERVICES 



In terms of ottolning the goals of the educdtlonal administration 
program, the facilities and services in the faculty of education and 
the department of educational odtnl n I st rat i on/supervi s ion would be 
rated as follows: (check (x/) one coluiTin for each item). 



1 • 




audio- visual servi ces 


1 


2 • 




audio'vlsual supplies 


2 


3 




classroom space 


3 


k 




clerical/secretarial 








servi ce 


1. 
•I 


r 
P 






5 


e 

6 




computer service 








conference space 


6 


7 






8 




duplicating equipment 


7 


9 




dupl I cat i ng se rvJ ce 


8 


10 




faculty housing 




n 




faculty work space 


9 


12 




food/snack services 


10 


13 




laboratory faci 1 i ties 


n 


w> 




laboratory services 


12 


15 




1 ibrary servi ce 


16 




1 Ibrary stock 


13 


17 




lounge sp )ce 


I'l 


18 




niail service 


19 




parki ng f aci 1 i t ies 


15 


?0 




phone service 


16 


21 




recreat ionol faci 1 i t Ies 


17 


22 




student housing 




23 




student work space 


18 


2** 




t ranoportat ion facilities 


19 








20 








21 








22 








23 
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Please sciin the questionnaire 
to ensure that you hove responded 
to every question. Thank- you 
for your cooperation. 



Us 



EDUCAT I ONAL ADM I II 1 5TRAT I ON 



PREPARATION PROGRAMS 
IN CANADA 

A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 
Sponsored by 

UNIVERSITY COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
and the 

Departmert of Educational Administration, University of Alberta 
(Form: Master's Programs) 



THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS DESIGNED TO ELICIT 
INFORMATlOfI ABOUT PROCr^AflS AT THE MASTER'S 
LEVEL — M.Ed., M.A- (education), M.Sc. 
(education). IN THE QUESTIONS, M.Ed. 
REFERS TO ALL MASTER'S PkOGRAMS. 



Please indicate responses by checking ( \/) items or printing informat'On 
as each item specifies. 

If additional space \:> needed to onsv/er ony questions, enclose additional 
pages with the questionnaire. 

Enclose completed questionnaire and additional pages (if any) in the 
envelope provided and return V/ITHIN TUO WEEKS to C . Miklos, Department 
of Educational Administration, University of Alberta. Edi.-.onton. 



Thank you. 
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PfiocR AM I'lM'.iHVM s A'lH Onjr.c nvis 

The M.Ed. proyr*in in cducnlionol ncJinln 
individuals for the following types of 
appropriate itenri). 

1 — assist^int principal, 

clemsn tiiry 

2 csslstiint principcil, 
sccondiiry 

3 princip«Tl , elementary 

principal, secondary 

5 supervisor of ins truc':ion , 
bui Idlng level 

superintendent of schools 



id ration is dcsiyrurd to prepare 
positions: (cht:ck (v/^) all 



eval ua t ion 
other (specify) 



9 - 
10 - 



6 
7 

8 



supervisor of instruction, 
district level 

assistant superintendent for 

a - business 

b personnel 

c ~ Instruction 

d - pupi I personnel 

e - coiTimunlty relations 

f - adult education 



II 

12 



administrator, higlier or 
continuing education 

professor of 

a educational admi ni s trat i on 
b - higher education 

admi ni s trat ion 
c - special education 

administrat:ior. 
d - other (specify) 



research director 

province or regional level 
administrator 



ID 



12 ^ 1* 5 



6 1 7 1 8 1 0 1 1 1 1 1 2 



13|lUjl5jl6|17|18jl9j 
20 



13 — other (specify) 



A2 The orientation of the M.Ed, program is primarily : ^rhectc one response). 



21 |22|23|2U|25|26 
2 7 12 8 



1 — developing conccptnal skills 

2 — developing h'jman relations 

skills 

3 — developing technical skills 



^1 -- about equal betv^een 1 and 2 

5 about equal between I and 3 

6 about equal between 2 and 3 

7 about equal among 1, 2 and 3 



Which seven (7) topics below are emphasized in the greatest number of courses 
the M.Ed, progra.i)? (check (v^) seven Items listed bela./). 



29 



1 — administrative theory 

2 — adult education 

3 — buildings/facilities 

h — business/finance/budgeting 

5 **** community college 

admin! s trat ion 

6 community education 

7 comparative administration 
computer, uses 
curriculum development 
decision making 
economics of education 
education law 



8 - 

9 - 

10 - 

11 - 

12 - 

13 - 



elementary school 
admini stration 



\k education technology 

15 evaluation 

IG foundations of education 

17 — hi<3hcr education 

18 human relations 

19 nnnagemcnt information 
systems 

20 instructional supervision 



21 leadership 

22 --organisational daveloprr-ent 

23 — personnel management, staff 
2h personnel management, student 

25 — planning 

26 — pol i cy making 

27 — politics of education 

28 pri nc • pal shi p , elementary 

29 principalship, secondary 

30 professional negotiations 

31 public relations 

32 ~- research methodology 

33 — school Tomnum i ty relations 

3tj school district odmi n i s t ration 
(superi n tendency) 

35 secondary school 
admi ni s trot ion 

36 ~- special education 

administration 

37 statistics 

38 otiiers (specify) 



30 j 31 
32 I 3 3 
34 I 3 5 
36 I 37 
3 8 j 39 
U 0 1 1* 1 
U2 I U 3 



B 



B2 



B3 



In t^c f'.fii. pr.^T.im^ wh.it is the approxlmutc prcporclon of students 
prepariiuj for . .l.^ of tfio following types of positions? (Uase your 
estimates on ii^vJrcnt student aspirations for positioris i rr/nedi atcly 
after completion of the M.Ed, program.) Indicate percentage for each 
Item listed bclovv; total should equal lOO!^. 



university professors 
R t D r.peci«T I i s ts 



.35 



public school o^lminii, trators 

~- comnunity college cidmi ni s t rotors 

college/university administrators 



provinci ul / regi onal aponcy admirii s t rators. 

further study % 

oLhiir (specify) 

Totvii ^ icn^ 



P.ECRUITHHNT> SELECT10^J AND ADHISSION PROCEDURES 

In your estimation, what propor-:on (to the nearest \0%) of students Tn the 
Item )^''°'^'''^ ^^'^ fol lending backgrounds? (indicate percentage for each 



1 - 



received undergraduate training at this Institution 



canpleted Uchelor's program or equivalent at this institution ^ 

— obtained all or most of their professional experience in this 
province ^ 

' obtained all or most of their professional experience in other 
provinces ^ * 

5 — obtained most or ail of their professional experience outside of 

Canada i 

6 ~- arc Canadian citizens or landed immigrants ^ 

In your estimation, what proportion (to the nearest lO^) of students cerrcntlv 
enrolled .n the M.Ed, progrom have the follo.ving backgrounds? (indicate 
percentage for each item.) ^*^^^o 



have no teaching experience 



3 - 



- have teaching expericnct^ but less than two years of 
crfTiinistrative experience 

have tx7o or more year, of administrative experience 
at the school level * 

U - ^^vc two or more years of administrative experience 

at the district, regional or provincial level ^ 

fhe' M^Ed'^ro'-^r;' ^ '°f^' '''"^^ "^-^'^ '•^'"^•^""^ ^^^'^^-t^ enrolled in 

^He primarrre'^nr '° ^ '''' institution (regard 'T' a^ 

1 attractive admissions criteria 

2 available financial aid 

3 convenient course scht-dule 

^ — reasonable tuition/ftc schedule 

5 - reputation of faculty ;,nd/or program 

6 convenient location (i.e. near home or work) 



50 j ti 1 

52 I t 3 

5 4 5'; 

56 j 5 ? 

5 8 15 9 



50 j 6 1 

62 I 6 3 

I 

6 1+16 5 

I 

6 6 j 6 7 
6 8 j 69 

70 1 71 



72173 
7 1+ j 7 1 
76 j 77 
78 179 



in 



1 2 



G f 7 I S 



1+ 5 



EKLC 



1 >h 



B5 



B6 
B7 



c 



C2 



EKLC 



In your estimation, haw did students In the M.r^. program inltlolly becoce 
0\'/arc of the prorjron? Hnnk order, from 1 to 3i the three main v/oys (regard "I* 
as the primary way) . 



1 


— extension courses 


7 


— rccorrvnendation by Friends 


2 


— field surveys/evaluations 


0 


— study council activities 


3 


— newspaper ad ViirtI semen ts 


9 


— recruitment activities 




— previous courcework 


10 


— recommendation by professional 


5 


— publicity literature 


11 


— self ujI tiated 


6 


— survey of options 


12 


— other (spec! fy) 



9 J 1 0 
1 1 j 12 
13 111+ 



In order to be eligible for admission to the M.Fc), program, candidates pustr 
(check (v^) ull appropri ate I tcms) . 



1 hold a teaching certificate 

2 — have some teaching experience 

3 ~~ have administrative/ 

supervisory experience 

have a minimum grade point 
average 

pass a standard exam (l-c. 



h 
5 
6 

7 



CRE, HAT) 

pass other tests (e»g- 
aptl tude) 

pass a deparCmenLal exam 
(sclioldrly) 



8 ~- 

9 - 

10 - 

11 - 

12 - 

13 " 



pass a departmental Interview 

pass an English writing exam 

submit recommendations 

submit an autobiographic 
essay 

other (specify) 



no admission requirements for 
the M.Fd. program 



Of the above admission requirements (If any), v;hlch one Is gTven greatest 
consideration as a criterion of admission to the M.Fd. program? I ten Ho. 



In yo'jr csLimalion, what proportion of applicants to the M.Ed, program Is 
denied adnission as degree candidates? % 



rnC>Gf:A^^ CONTEMT ANll ! NSTr.U C f I ONAL PKOCrSSHS 

Of the tot.jl arount of time students devote to completing the M.Ed, prog ran ^ 
estinoto (to the .u'.-ircst lO^'i) the proportion of time devoted to each of the 
following typ-s of Icrjrning activities. (indicate percentage for each item; 
total should equal 100^.) 

1 formal instruction and indepcindcnt study ^ 



2 field experiences U-p- oracticums, observations, 
i nternsh i pr. ) . ."^ 

3 rci,carch projt:cts (i.e. field studies, theses, 
di r.scrtat ions) % 

Total 100"'; 

Of th'.* total arr.aunt of ttr:(j students in the M.F.H. progmn devote to 
coi!r^cv/nrJ< » cstinntc (to the n^^arcst 10^) tht* proportion of tim^^ 
enrolled in th-j fnl lowing typno of course:;. (Indicate pnrccnt.ige for 
e^ch itcn; tot.Tl should cquol lOOo.) 

1 those in I he deportment of educ«^t ional administration Z 

7 - - those in othvr ticp.j r tmcn t s in Iht- f.^rulty of cducntion 

3 -- thosn in r.'rp.i r t in'-n I s out', idf thr faculty of <:<IiJCi»t ion ^ % 

Total - lOO:^ 



1". 



15{16I17!18|19I20 



21j?.2j23j2l*j25j26 
2 7 



2 8 j 29 
30131 



32133 



34135 



36(37 



38 I 39 
tf 0 I If 1 
'♦2 I If 3 



Em ill it »: (lo the n«...»tei,l: ]0Z) Llio proportion of Lint! thJt slucfc-ntu 

onrol U'J in Ok-. M.hii. ()rogratn tixpiiricnce the following in tlieir 

cducTt ^In.Jl acblnl strat ion course*;. (indicate pLTCcnr.:^L- for e.ich ; 
total r.hould equal 100'^;.) 



ini,truct i onal settings of f.inre than 30 students 

Irr.truct ional settings of IO-3O students Z 

irr.truction.^1 setting-, of ?.-lO GtuJents t 

o.iC- to-one In-^ tf uction.il scittlnys (tutorials) ^ 

Total " 100^ 



Estimaie (to the ne^irest 10^) Llic proportion of tin::: that students 
enrolled in Lhe M. Ed . progra.ii e;<perl ence the following in their 
educational administration courses. (hidicate percentage for each; 
total should equal 100^,) 

1 lecture (one-way conmun i cat i ofO 



di scussion (tv.'O -w^iy corr-Tiuni cat ion) ^ 

3 indepejident stuJy (prograrmed r.odules or other 
sel f~ins truct ion) Z 

Total ^ ]00% 



Appro.\ injicl y how often do students enrolled in the M.Ed, program cyperlence 
cacS of th'.» following in their educational administration courses? (Check 
One cc>lu:in for cacii Item.) 



) -- 


group process techniques (e.g. 


\ 




sensi tivi ty , I -groups) 




2 - ■■ 


so I f ~ i ns t ruct i cm programmed 


2 




r;odul es 


3 


3 — 


case studies 


h 




SI rul at ion/role ji' jying 


r> 


field trips (site visits) 


5 




computer use 


6 


7 - 


other (besi^dcs lecture/ 






discussion — specify) 


7 



Always 


c 
a 


1 Vi 

ti t 
0 — 

CO 4-i 


•>> 

a 

til 


1_ 

01 
> 









































































Cf..l Do slu'icn»-s enrolled in the ^-^d. program take courses out^ilde the 
dcpar c rr.iin ^ or educational administration? 



1 



yes 
no 



C6.2 If so, estlnato the proportion of studiints enrolled in the M.Cd. program 
who tcj^^e one or no re courses in each of the follcwinq fields: 



I 

? 
3 
; 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

I ] 

12 



Anthropology ^ 

B us ; r eus Arin 1 1 1 i s t ra t i on 

Co.~:p'jtor Science 

LConOTiics % 

t ngincer i r:g . ^ 

F r^g! i r.h/h'i.'^ r: i 1 1 

History t 

Lo'W ^ 

,",."tnog -'rent Scicfuc 

i\j ) \ It C.il r.cl cure 

Psychology 

Public AtJii nl «. t r.ih in?. 



13 
I'l 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
70 
21 
2 



Sociiil Psycfiology _ 

Foreign L.ingu.Tgc 

Hesearch/Statistics 

Sociology Z 

Curriculum ^ 



Educotion.)l foundations 
tducation-il Psychology 
educational Planning 
Vocntion^l tduLiilion 
22 otlirr s ('.p.-ci fy) 

i^:.^ 



137 

h j u 

4 8 j 49 
50 151 



5 ?. j G 3 
5 I* I S 5 
56 1 S7 



5 8 
59 

6 0 
F. 1 
6 2 
^> 3 
61+ 



6 5 

6 6 j G 7 

6 8 I f^9 

70 171 

I 

72)73 
7 1+ 1 7 f, 
76 ' 77 

7 8 ; 79 

IF. ' 



1 ? 3 

6 I 7 1 r 

' 8 ' 9 1 q 

1 0 I 1 1 2 0 

1 2 ' 1 3 

1 U M q ^ u 



1 7 
3 



2 G I 2 7 

3 0 13 1 
32' 33 



D 
D1 

D2 
D3 



PROC.KAK RF.QU!R£M£NTS 

What IS the minimum number of coursci beyond the B.A. or B.Sc. required to 
co-nplcte iUit ''^Ed. progroni? 

Of the minimum number of courses in the M.Ed, progrcim, how many of these are 
requi red courses? 

For the M.Ed . procjriim, how many courses are required in each of the follor/^Ing 
areas? (If none, write: "0" on the appropriate lines.) 



1 ~- statistics or educational 
research 

2 — his tory/phi losophy of 
education 

3 — curriculum development 

h — educational psychology 

5 — educational sociology 



6 supervision of instruction 

7 — organization theory 

8 — educational finance 

9 — politico of education 

10 adoiinlGtratlve theory 

11 other (specify) 



46 



What are the najor/mlnor (supporting field) requirements witliln the h.Ed. 
program? (Check ^y) one number only.) 

k 



1 only a major in educational 
adminislratlon is required 

2 — both a major in educational 

administration cvd a minor in 
the faculty cf education 

3 -- both a major in educational 

ad::jint sti dt ion and a rinnor 

outside the faculty of 

edtjcat Ion 

VJhnt arras of spec') al 1 7.at ion (majors) Is it possible for f^.Ed . studants to 
develop In their programs? (Check (v^) each number v/hich applies.) 



both a major in educational 
administration and a minor 
inside or outside the faculty 
of education 

no major or minor 
requi remp.n ts 

other (specify) 



6 
7 
8 
9 



1 — economics of education 

2 — politics of education 

3 organizational design 

h — educational planning 

5 — higher education 

What arc the required fictld experiences within the M . Fd . prog- am? (Check ( j/) 
one item.) 



school law 

administrative theory 
research mcthods/stat I s t i cs 
other (specify) 



1 part i ci p:it Ion in iion-pfiic) 
field act i vi ll es (e.g. 
observations, n^cmber of 
survey ten^» involvement 
in administrators' 
conferences) 

2 - - p a r t i c i p .1 1 » on i rj p a t d field 

act i vi ties (e.g. field 
studies, o:Jni n i s t rat i vc 
intershi po) 



3 "~ a con^-. i na I Ion of 1 and 2 
above ^ 



other ft old e.xpcir i ences 
(speci fy) 



no req'i I n J i 



expir r i c.nctj 



07 



What is I'le f^'^^ 
(✓) one rcopO''- 



tin^t^ ref. idcr»cy requi rt-inunt v/ithiti \Uc M.fj. prcgi'o.n? (C!r?C'x 



1 -- onr half-yn.ir or les'. 
7 1 year 
3—2 ycor-. 



h ~ - more tht)ii 7 yi-.u ^ 

S - * no rCiic'rMcy l cqw • rt-!' .Mr l 



1 



-0 



d3 



Si7'^s:er{:;)^r ::r^!r" ^^^^^^^ ^^^^-^^-^ 



139 



1 written and/or ornl nid- 
program exam (qualifying 
exam) 

2 final comprehensive exam 



3 — both 1 ind 2 

research proposal exam 
5 — no major exam requirements 



D9 



What arc the culminating project requirements x;ithin the M rn nro -> r 
(^) one response; insert item numbers when/if ajprop^^ato * ^^'^'^^ 



1 - 

2 - 

3 - 
li - 



- major paper (e.g. literature 
review, case study) 

- thesis or dissertation 

- field project and report 

- ci ther _ or 



5 both 
6 



and 



- no culminating project 
requi rernent 

- other culminating project 
(specify) 



1 one foreign language 

2 two foreign languages 

3 one foreign language plus 
computer or statistics 

h computer and/or statistics 



5 - choice of 2> 3 or h 

6 — other ^ peci fy) 



no l.nnguage/ research 
requirements 



oroor'^nV^'^jH T"''' """^ re.uircent. for con,pIatron of the ^--Ed. 

progr.-im.' (Check one column for e£ch^ item.) 



) 


minimum number of credits 


1 


2 


balance of coursework inside/ 


2 




outside college of education 




3 


specific course requirements 


3 




— number of credits of 






required courses 




5 


~- major/ninor requi rcrr.on ts 


5 


6 


forcirn language requirements 


6 


7 


residency requirements 




8 


field experience requi rements 


7 


9 


~~ exam requ f rcments 


8 


10 


cul rnin.it i ncj project 


9 




requ i rcn>cn t s 








10 



ID 
< 



6 3 



61* 



65 



66 

6 ? 

6 8 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

7h 

7 S 



r PP.Q:.R>V1 STRUCTU^^C. MECHAMICS, CKUVRM CHAR ACTeRISTIC<. 

n Within the M.Ed, program^ x/nat i the maximum number of coarsen trons f cr^ihU 
frq.-n other i ns 1 1 1 ul ionr;? i^- o..:,fLra3te 



EKLC 



F-2.1 Do ituJLTits i/it!iin thcu.cj. prorircim hovt! 

1 -■ yc-. 

2 -- no 



program advr.or:,? (ci.ock (r) rcsooasp. 



76 I 77 



78 



1 '^Q 



ERIC 



E2,2 If !,o, how oftvn, or) the *iverogi2, ore students and advisors l>kcly to reeC to 
review and pl^n the student's progrom of studies? (Check (v'') response.) 



t3 



F 

n 



1 ^~ less than once per semester/ 

term 

2 — once or twice per sciT>ester/ 

term 



3 three or four tunes per 
Semester/ tern 

/| — five or more times per 
semester/ tern 



To what extent is tliti M.Ed, program characterized by each of tlie following? 
(Check (/) response.) 



I 


cur.ency of course content 


I 


2 — 


relevanct to student needs 


2 


3 - 


usef u ] rcpet 1 t i on 


3 


h - 


In ter rel atedncss of parts 


5 - 


mix of thcor>' and practice 




6 — 


Innovative prcictlces 


5 


7 • - 


individualization of 






Inst ruct i on 


6 


8 - 


individualization of 


7 
8 




progrcmming 



Always 


Often 


1 w 

o c> 
ti L 
O — 


C) 

re 


L. 

> 

















































































P.eSFARCfl tXPERlENCES 



Which of the foil awing (if any) are Included In the research requi rer>en ts In the 
K,Ed, progrom? (Check {>/) all appropriate Items.) 



1 introduction to research in 
educa L ron 

2 advanced rcseorch design 

3 ~- introductory statistics 
(j advanced s tot i 3 tics 



the 5 i s proposal scmlna r 

other research courses 
(speci fy) 



7 no research course 
requi ren-.^nt'^ 



F2 Of the research projects submitted for co.rpVtion of the: Ed. program^ 

. pproxl matt 1 y v/h.nt proportion (to the ne^irest 10^;) is e.ich of the fol lov^tng 
types? (indicate pcrccnt.Tcjc! for each ; total s!iould equ.il 100-:.) 



1 conceptual/empirical study 

2 a theoretical survey t 

3 case study and analyst i, 

k ~- literatute reviev/ % 

S " position paper ^ 

t personal log and analysis 

7 theory development thesis 



CC 

ID 



1 2 3 U 5 



7 

8 
9 

10 
1 1 

12 
1 3 



I5|16jl7jl8jll 
20 121 



8 --^ project implementation and 
cvaluat lon^ Z 

5 new antilylic approach (i.e. 
Instrtt(i"jnt design) 5; 

10 — other rc';earch (specify) 



11 --no research projects for tlui 
program X 

Total - lOo:^ 



2 ?- j 2 3 
2 1+ j 2 5 

?. r, I 2 7 

2 9 I 2 9 
30 I 3 1 
32 I 3 3 
3U I 3 5 

36 j 37 

1 

38 ] 3^ 
UO j U 1 
U 2 I U 3 



-8- 



! 



ERIC 



1*3.1 For research projccto su!j;n»ttcJ for completion of the M.Ed, program^ Is there a 
rcsearrh project advisoi*? (Cficck (%/) response.) 

1 — yc-s 

2 no 

3 ~- no rt*st.Tirch projects 

If thc»rn i c3 research project advisor, how Is that inc!?vidual •jclcctad? (Chock 



) — appointed by department 

2 :.r:U'Ctcd by studt-nt 

3 "*~ self-appointed 



h — o ther (speci fy) 



5 ■ — no research project!) 



F'*J f'cr research submitted for completion of thc'^Fd. progra.-n, is there a research 
project supervisory committee? (Check (/) responbe.) 

1 - yes 

2 no 

3 no research projects 

If there is a research project supervl sory . commi t tee , iio>/ many faculty trembers 
serve on it? 

15.) Is there an oral defense required for research projects submrtted to complete 
the M.rd. program? (Clicck ( y) 

response . ) 

1 yes 

2 no 

3 no re'jearch projects 

F5.2 If there is an oral defense required, how many faculty members serve on the oral 
exanDination committee? 

r5.3 Of the oral exami rui t i on co.Trnlttee (if any), how many faculty members are fron th 
department of educational administration? 

VS.^ In order for the candidate to fulfill the research project requirement (if any) 
hov/ many mt-rrbers of the e>:ami n i ng cor.mittec (if any) must vote "pass"? * 



7 



01 



C2 



App^.ximately what proportion of students who rorrplcCed M.Fd. procr-.ms durincr 
1973 were assisted in finding positions by the department or the university 
placement service? »'-'jiwy 

What proportion of the ^-Ed. students who completed programs durir^g 1D75 felT 
ir)to each of the following categories? (indicate to nearest 10^; total should 
equal lOO^.) 

1 held a continuirjg uppo i n t ti^erj t ot the limo of the filial oral ^• 

2 held a Icfiporary appoinlncvu at the time of the final oral ^ 

3 held no appointment but bcqan a cont i luj i rwj appointment v/iilun 
three months of the finul oral ^ 

h held no appointment and hold only a temporary appointmrnt at 
present ^ 

5 otfjcr (specify) 

Total \00Z 



- 1 



h 5 •/ 

5 8 15 9 

1 

6 0 j r. 1 



G3 



G5 



What percont^toc (to hroreM 10^^;) of 1^7^; M.Pd, graLiiotr-. hold 
tcniporory or pcrm.incnt iir-poin tnu-nts in each of the following 
locations? (Total should cqucil 100^.) 



1 in Ihe ?;anie urban area os this institutiorj 

2 — not in tJiis urbjn .iro.i but In chc s.miti provlncir 

3 ~- in cTMOllicr province '^j 

h outside of Canada % 

Total = )00% 



What percentage (to nearest JO^) of the 1975 ft. Cd. 
eniployod in each of Ihe following positions? 



graduates arc now 



1 — 

2 — 

3 ~- 
k - 

5 - 

6 - 

7 - 

8 - 

9 - 



un I vers i ty t<^achi rir)/ re so arch 

university administrat ion 

college teociiing/researcJi 

college administration 

department of education 



regional office of department of education 
S'jpe r i ntciidency % 

assistant superi ntendency % 

pr ; nci p.jl ship ^ 



10 — other (speci fy) 



In the last three .ears, what pe rcentag*:*. (to nearest ]0Z) of M.Ed, 
graduates hcive gone 'o each of the follov/ing types of positions? 
(Total should equal }{)0Z.) 



1 uni ve r«" i ties 

2 — colleges/technical institutes 

3 — £Jcpartn:^;n ts of t:ducatIon at 

provincial or regional 
level 



h — school systems as centriil 
office admlnist/ators/ 
supervi sors 

5 — principalships 

6 other (specify) 



RECEfIT PROGPJiM CHANGES 



\]} Within thft past twa years, nave there been changes in the VollcvN'ing aspects of 
the prograiir? (Respond in tcm^s of outcomes or procedures: check (\/) nu.r.bers 
of iill appropriaue items.) 



1 — progreM purposes or 

object I veb 

2 rccrui trncnt/se lection/ 
odrni ss ions 

3 — pro'^rc"^!.! content or 

instructional processes 

h co.Tipletion requirements 



5 — piogram striicture/n^echan « cs 

6 rcsearcli experience 

7 ^~ student placement 

8 — other (specify) 



6 4 1 6 

0 6 j G 7 
70 ' 7 : 



1 : 

G I 7 



1 0 

12 

14' 



! 9 
1 1 

1 3 
1 5 



1 G I 1 7 

18 19 
^0121 

2 2 2 2 
2k\25 



P G j 2 7 

2 8 I ?. <^ 

30131 

3 2 3 3 
34 135 
3 6 3 7 



3 I* 5 



3 8 I 3 I 4 0 I t4 1 



h2 \ ] kh \ kS 



lis 



-10- 



H2 For each of the jbovc items thnt you have checkt:d brlrfly <-t:,to Cn r 

Zscr^T-'^r^ th. nature of th. recent chon.es / FolVa h' re t'chang. 
n^^cs^'ry: ' ^ ''""^ ^^^^^^ ^ddi tional pages if 



.U3 



II 



12 



PROJECTED PROGRAM CHANGHS 

Within the next two years, what changes are projected in the folTowing aspect:; 
or the M.Ed, program (respond In terms of outcomes or procedures) Ych«ck ( i 
nun-.bers of all appropriate items.) v^"-^^w J 



\ program processes or 
object I ves 

2 recruitment/selection/ 
admiss Ions 

3 program content or 
Instructional .processes 

A — completion requirements 



5 - 

6 - 



— program structure/mechanics 

— research experiences 

— stjdent placement 

— other ( specify) 



9 — no changes projected 



^6!U7|U9I49 



50 • 5 i 



5 3 I S f, 



For each of the items checked in II, briefly stotc (in one or two sentences) the 
nature of the projected changes. For each projected chancjc described, indicate ' 
the item number from II above. Enclose additional pages If necessary. 



Please scan the questionnaire 
to ensure that you have responded 
to every question. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 



rPUCATIQNAL ADMi Nl STRATI ON 
PREPARAT ION PROGRA/^S 
IN CANADA 



A COMPREHENSIVE SUfiVEV 
Sponsored by 

UNIVERSITY COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL ADM I Nl STRATI O.'J 
and the 

Department of Educational Administration, University of Alberta 
(For:;-.: ^^^ster's Candi datei; ) 



THIS ntJESTIONNAiRE IS DESIGNED TO ELICIT 
INFORMATION FROM STUDENTS AT THE MASTER'S 
LEVEL M,Ed., M.A, (education), M.Sc. 
(educ.ition) , IN THE s^UEST I Of.'S , M,Ed. 
REFERS TO ALL MASTER'S PROGRAMS. 



Plcnse indicate responses by checking ( items or printing information 
as each item specifie^>. 

If additional space is needed to answer any questions, enclose additional 
pages with the questionnaire. 

Enclose completed questionnaire and additional pages (if any) in thr 
envelope provided ond return UITHIN TWO WEE KS :o E. Miklos, D-partmsnc 
of Educational Administration, Lhlversity of Alberta, Edmonton. 



Thank you. 



I 




'I i I'il ■ . { 



[ I 



• 




' 1 . M ( • 


t ' ' J * 




1 




(/ ) 




y ..." 












t 














1 r 1)11.1 1 111' \\4i*riy 






t 1 






( 









,t I,, , r y .■rT,i,Iny..r 
'I » ' * ' . I i V i f i »■ s n f 

'1 t I . .it <■ J - , c h of 



1 0 I M I 1 r 



■[.-•>■) 



V k ' M .1, I I ( , I t J Ml' 



I'f' -Ml If r f I » V n I 
' t • • ■ -fK'.it inn 



M [ 1 I 1 S j Ifi I 3 7 I 1 Q j 10 I 20 



ERIC 



) I.. ) 

I p t s r *iJy 



^ I < I m ij V " ir prm» .1; 1 , 
f ♦ I i-M" k'c vu 1 1' J t o r.icli 

( ' t'.l i I >. t (' r c t il I a^c 



i5y 



2 1 I ? 2 
2 3 I 2 «♦ 
2 5 126 



C2 01 lUr ti)tv>l .n.KJiHil of I uiH» yow to 1 n i cm 1_ c on r •.(•^.•i » !. . 

cslii.Mt(' ((o tlu^ luMTcM 10?,) tlic prc>|i^rli<)n ot tin*' oiuoIN^'J \n the 
fonu.vuuj typo'^ of LOMr'.(»s, (indicate pc rcL»nt.-i<jO for r ac!) i t'-m; 
total should c<;ital lOCi..) 

1 ^~ tlior»c in tlic dL^partmcnt of cduc.it i onol jJmi n i *j r \) t ion % 

2 — tlioso lu other iK^p.M tnu'nts In thL» faculty of cducatio i Z 

3 those In deparlr.KMits out'.idc tlic faculty of cdiic.it i uii Z 

Totjl ]00% 



iA7 



C3 



C5 



tstini.itc (to tl^e ncarcM 10?;) Ih^ proportion of time th.i you 
experience tlic foHov/iiui in yotir c.duc»:it u)ii,il iulini n i g L r*") t ion cuuises. 
(indi^^.itc percentage for c^cU item; totcil sliotilu ccjimI \00%,) 

1 — instruction.')! scttinfp* of more than 3^ students Z 

2 — I ns 1 1 lie t ioniil settinos of 10-30 sludcnts 

3 — instructional bctrinc^r. if 2-10 studtntt; ^ % 

h — OnL»'to-one instruct luaal settings (tutorials) 

Total " \00Z 

rstiinote (to tlic nearest 10<;) the proportion of time that you 

expe r ■ once . the following ij your oducatioiuil .idnii ni s t rcit t on courses. 

(indlrate percentage for <;iKh item; total sliuuld e^ual lOOrj.) 

1 — lecture (one-V'J.ny communication) ^ 

2 discussion (lvvonvr)y coinmuri i cat ion) ^ ^ 

3 — indepenuent stucl\ {progrci:,r--d 'nodules or other 

scl f-i nst ruction) y 

Tot.ii - ico:?: 

Which seven ("/) topics he low nre cmphasi:/ed in the greatest nucibcr 

of courses you have taken in the M.Ed, program? (Check ( v^) scvv-n of 
the iterr.j lIsLcd below.) 



1 .•idiiil n I s I rai i vc v!ieory 

2 iidult education 

3 bul 1 di ngs/f .icl 1 i 1 1 es 

'» bus i ness/ f 1 nnnce/hudge t i ng 

5 community college 
admini str«)t ion 

6 co.nmunity education 

7 cor iparatlve odm i n i s t rn t i on 

8 corr^putcr uses 

S curriculum development 

10 dec i S i on tnak i ng 

11 economics of edudition 

12 education law 

13 lilcmcntary school 
admi n i s t ro t i on 

]h education technology 

15 - - c va 1 u:i t i on 

16 foundations of educ.jtion 

17 "~ hi({f)c»r eduL-,ition 

adm i ni s t rat ion 

18 — hu.non relation', 

19 mafj.'jgcmen t information 
sy s trms 

20 I M'. truct iorj.;! supe rv i i on 



21 -~ leadership 

22 organi ;!at ional 
develop:nt'nt 

23 personnel management 
2'* planning 

25 ~" pol i cy maki ng 

26 - politics of education 

27 **- p ri nc i pal sh i p , 

e lemen t ary 

28 prtncipalship» 
scconda ry 

29 professional necjot i .t t tons 

30 public relations 

31 rest^tii cli methodology 

32 scliool -comnuni ty 
relations 

33 school di s tri ct 
till. 1 i n i s t ra t ion 
(supTi n trodoiuiy ) 

3^ Secondary scliool 
aJjni tii s tr«)t ion 

35 special edu'cation 
adfiii n i s t rat ion 

36 -~ statistics 

37 ~- otIuM s (spec i fy 



? ? I ; ^> 
?. ^' ' u 

3 1 V 



3 5 136 
37 ■ 3 3 

30 , u ^ 



1+ 1 ) 1+2 
1+ 3 I .1+ 

^ - 1 1* e 



1+ 7 I 1+ Q 

1+ ^ [ 5 0 

1 

5 1152 
5 3 I 5 1* 



. 7 I S R 
in I 60 



EKLC 



1^0 



-3- 



14S 



C6 



Approximately how often do you experience eoch of the following in 
your educational administration courses? (Check { >/) one colunjn for 
each item.) 



EKLC 



C7 



D 

Dl 

D2 
D3 



1 group process techniques 
(e.g. sensitivity, t -groups ) 

2 sel f - i ns t r Lici ion prograiiined 
modul es 

3 case studies 

U s timul at ion/rol e playing 

5 field trips (site visits) 

6 -- computer use 

7 other (besides lecturer/ 
discussion - specify) 



1 

2 
3 
k 

5 
6 

7 



O CJ 
O 



Check (/) each field of study from 
more courses from other departments 

1 Anthropology 

2 — Business Ad^ni n i s t ra t ion 

3 Computer Science 
-- Economics 

[} Fngineerinfj 

6 - - Engl 1 sh/hunian i I i es 

7 History 

8 Law 

9 -- Managetnent Science 

10 Pol r ti cal Science 

11 Psychology 

12 Public Administration 



which you have included one or 
on your prog ram. 



13 - 
]k - 

15 - 

16 -• 

17 -• 
18 
19 

20 -■ 
21 

22 - 



Soc lal Psychology 
Fo re 1 gn I anguage 
Research/5 tat i s t i cs 
Soc io logy 
Curr t cul um 

E ducat ional foundal ion^ 
Educat ional Psychology 
Educational Planning 
Voca t i ona 1 Educat ion 
otfiers (spcci fy) 



PROG RA M REQUi P.EH£ ?)T5 

V/hat is the total number of courses v/hich you will include on your 
M.Ed, program? 

Mow nany of these courses are required courses? 



for your program, t^iow^npny eours_cs in each of the following areas 
will you .include in your progratn? (if none, write "0" on the 
appropriate 1 i w. . ) 



1 statistics or educational 
research 

2 history/philosophy of 
educat ion 

3 curriculum development 
U eJucation.il pi.ycholoyy 
5 educational sociology 



6 -- supervision of instruction 

7 — orgarii /al iofi theory 

8 -- educational finance 

9 politics of education 

10 — administrative theory 

11 — other (s()ccify) 



6 1 
C?. 
6 3 
64 

6 5 
66 
67 



! 6 8 169 

I I 
; 70 j 71 

72 I 73 

7^ I 75 

j 76 I 77 

7 8 I 79 



ID 



1 2 3 ^ 5 



o j 7 
8 I 9 

1 0 j 1 1 j 1 2 I 1 3 I 1 ^ j 1 5 
' 16 j 17| 18 I 19 I 20 



Which of ihe follcwincj .nrc you dcvclopinrj gs an gtcg of ?,poc i ati ?at Ion 
throucjii courso work and/or rc-.c-nrch? (if more than one ^ueo. check 
( V } the major jrea.) 



\ ecoiu-viucs of ocJur.»>t Ion 

2 politics of educntion 

3 ~- organi ;fat ional design 
h cducationol planning 
5 higher education 



6 sctiool law 

7 ~- administrative theory 

8 research mattiods/s tat istics 

9 other (speci fy) 



What ore the rcgtr i red field experiences 
( %/) one I tern . ) 



participation in non-p,]id 
field iictivi t ies (e .g. 
observations, nien;jcr of 
survey team, involvement 
i n admi n i ^, t rato rs ' 
cotifennces) 

participation In paid 
field act i V 1 1 ies (e.g. 
field s ludies , 
admini-arot ive internships) 



ilhin your program? (Check 



a combination of 1 and 2 
above 

other field experiences 
(specify) 



5 no required field experiences 



What will be th- longc'St period of continuous residence l 
time student on your M.Ed. procuarn? 



a full- 



1 ~- six mon ths o 

2 7-12 jnof.ilis 

3 13-16 months 



1 ess 



^ 17-20 months 

5 21-25 months 

6 more thon 25 motjtli 



PROGRAM STP.ULfur.E. AND GENER A!, CHARACT TM ST I CS 
Do you have one or more profjrcn) ndvi*ior(s)? 

1 yes 

2 - - no 

If 1.0, how oftrn, on the overage, are you Itkr.ly to reet with your 
advisor(s) to review nnd plon your program of studies// 

1 less th.-in oncf. per 3 three or fotir times per 
semes ic r/ L e rn^ ^ ^mc 1 e r / 1 e r m 

2 -- once or twice per k ~- five or more timer, per 

scn;ester/lnrn scmr^otcr/trrm 



i5i 



150 
E2 



To wSat dccjri'e is your proc^ram characterized by each of the 
following? (Check ( >/) one. column for each item.) 



1 currency of course content 

7. relevance to student needs 
3 — useful repel i t ion 

h interrelatedncss of parts 

5 nix of tiieory and practice 

6 student/faculty cotnmun i ca t i on 

7 innovative practices 

8 i ndi V i dud) i 7iir ion of 
Inst ruct iofi 

9 ^" individualization of 

progra^r.n j ng 



Very 
M-jch 


-r 
-) 


CJ 

O 
CO 


Little. 


N'ot At 
All 





























































































2 6 
2 7 

2 8 
29 
30 

3 1 

32 
3 3 
3^ 



F 

n 



V/hich of the followinc] arc included in the rcsearcli requ* .'ements iii 
your prograr:i? (Check (>/) all appropriate items.) 



introduction to research 
i n cducat r o;i 



2 *— advanced research design 

3 introductory statistics 
ii advanced statistics 



!j -~ thes i s proposal semi nar 

6 other research courses 
(specify) 



no research course 
requ i remen to 



F?.] For yo'.'r program, an original researcJi project is: (check response . ) 

1 required 

2 opt ional 

3 not part of program 

F2.2 For research projects submitted in completion of your program. Is 
there a research project advisor? (Clieck (>/) response.) 

1 yes 

2 no 

3 no research 

F2,3 If there: i s- a researcli project advisor, how is that individual 
selected? (Check (s/) one response.) 



1 appointed by department 

2 selected by student 

3 se I f-appoi ritc d 



h ~- ottter (speci fy) 



no researcl) projects 



351361371381 39I^0|^1 
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FACIl ITHS AU!) SLKVICKS 



In terns of attaining the c^ogI*. of your projrj;;, the ftjcllitlcs .md 
services for stiulf^nt^. In iUc f..culty of educnricrT and the dcpjrtr-nt 
of educGtfOn.il tidnii n i s t rat i on would be rated as follows. (Check ( /) 
one colu.-nn for each item bclovv.) 



1 


audio — vlsu.il service*'" 


1 


2 - - 


riii;'llO~v/i*s.ii il ciir»r>i If«c 


2 


"J 




3 


k -- 


clerl cal / sc;crc't«irial 




se rvi cc 


h 


5 

6 - 


computer ccjuipinent 
compu ter scrvi ce 


5 


7 


conference space 


6 


8 


duplicating cqui pmen t 


7 


9 - 


d upl i c J t i ru} r.e rvi cc 




10 


food/snac^. rervi ces 


11 


1 a bora to ry faci 1 i tics 


9 


12 ~- 


1 aboratory se rvi ces 


10 


13 - 


I i briiry sc i vi ce 


n 


\h - 


1 i bi ary s lock 


15 - - 


lounge spacf' 


12 


16 


rnol 1 sc rv i c p 


1 "? 


y/ 


par k i ng f .h, i 1 1 1 i s 




18 


pliontr service 


IS 


19 - 


rccrc.il lonal focillLittb 


20 


student liousifig 


16 


21 - ' 


Mudejit v;Ot k sp.KC 


17 


22 


t r anspor I a I Ion foe i 1 i l i cs 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



n.RSONAL DATA 

Are you a full-tiru» or pnrt-tifnc student? (Check (/) rcf^nonsc.) 



1 •■- f u n - t i rT>c 

2 part-t iru^ 



How much of the course coniponent of your M.Ed, program have you 
completed? (Check (v ) one response.) 

1 — less thon onch.^l f 

2 -~ betv/een oju'-half and ihre*- -quart j rs 1 CT 

3 norc than three -quarters ' ^ 



1 



H3 



Mow far have you progressed on your research project? (Check (s/) 
one item.) 



1 — research topic not 

1 de n t i r i c (J 

2 research topic identified; 
proposal) in prcpiiration 

3 proposal iipprovcd 

k data collection cornplelcd 



5 data beinr) analyzed/ 

first draft in preparation 

C first draft of thesis 
comp 1 eted 

7 not appl i cpb le 



Arc you presently L-i.-^iloycd or will you be returning to a previous 
pos i t ion? 

1 yes 

2 -- no 

If yes, please identify the type of position. 

If no, please indicate the typc^, of position(s) for which you are or 
wi 1 1 be i:i<jN i ijpp 1 i c at ion . 



69 



70 



PROGP.An CllArr.F.S 



n In which of the following .-^^^pe.ct'^ of t^ic H.Ed, program at this 

institi:tion do you think some changes would be desirable^ (Check 
(/) all appropriote iteins .) 



* program processes or 
ob j'jc t i ves 

2 rccru I tt u*n t /se 1 net i oti/ 
adnj I 'j '.. ion 

3 procjicjiii content or 

Ins t r Lie t i ona 1 processes 

^1 co"'p I e * i t^o rt^qu i rnncn I s 
!> " progri*:^ structure/ 

(Tl^iCl'.)^*' cs 



3 I* 5 



6 


research experiences 


e,.,9 


|9|10, 


V " 


sources or level of • 








funding j 






8 " 


facilities or services 

! 






9 — 


s t udent pi accment 






10 


depart men t governance 


1 I* j 1 5 


IS, 17 


11 — 


otiier (speci fy) 




12 — 


no changes required 


1 

1 





Please scan the questionnaire 
to ensure that you have responded 
to every question. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 



15; 



it 
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